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Sonotone offices 
are located in 
135 cities of the U.S. 











Sonotone News 





Sonotone is the 
largest organization 
in the world devoted 

exclusively to 
hearing aids 











AN ADVERTISEMENT OF SONOTONE CORPORATION, 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 





No, 2 





BIG NEW PLANT Hansen TINY TUBES 





Housed in a new wing of the 
Sonotone plant at Elmsford, New 
York, are the largest facilities on 
earth devoted exclusively to vac- 
uum tubes for hearing aids. With 
more than 90% of Sonotone’s au- 
dicles now of the vacuum tube 
type, this department has been 
expanded to many times its orig- 


years. 

Vacuum tubes for hearing aids 
differ from radio tubes only in 
their minute size, requiring hand- 
work of infinite precision and 
delicacy. Nimble fingers, keen 
eyes, steady nerves are essential. 
Ideal conditions prevail both for 


inal size during the past four|the comfort of employees and 











perfection of product—floodlight- 
ing, dustproofing, roominess, 
quiet. The “midget” tube is only 
one of many intricate parts of the 
Sonotone Vacuum Tube Audicle, 
each step of manufacture, inspec- 
tion and testing being performed 
with painstaking skill. 





“Passport” To Good 
Hearing Provided 
By New Guarantee 


Uninterrupted service is made 
possible and practicable for 
Sonotone users under the terms of 
the company’s new guarantee. 
Any Sonotone office in the United 
States is bound by the guarantee 
to receive and replace any Sono- 
tone which fails to function dur- 
ing the life of the guarantee, 
wherever it may have been pur- 
chased. Only exceptions are 
breakage from a blow cr obvious 
abuse. No waiting for repairs is 
necessary; the instrument is re- 








placed immediately with a stock 
audicle of the same type and 
model as the one surrendered. 

If Service-by-Replacement is 
desired at expiration of guaran- 
tee period, the instrument is ex- 
changed for a like model for a 
/nominal fee and the guarantee is 
extended for six months. Infor- 
mation is available at all Sono- 
tone offices. 








Special Sonotone 
Gives Results In 
Very Severe Cases 





A new and extremely powerful 
instrument known as the “533” 
has been added to the Sonotone 
group of vacuum tube audicles. 
Designed to be used in exception- 
ally severe cases of hearing im- 
pairment, the “533” is not a suc- 
cessor to existing models, but 
supplements them instead. Thus 
today probably 95% of all per- 
sons who wear or need hearing 
aids can obtain maximum help 
with a Sonotone Vacuum Tube 
Audicle, among them being many 
who have heretofore been con- 
fined to the use of carbon type 
instruments. 
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Annual Association Meeting 
Philadelphia, September 25, 1942 


The annual business meeting of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, postponed from June 25 as previously 
announced, will be held at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, at 2 P.M. eastern war time on Friday, September 25, 1942, 


This meeting will be of much general interest, and it is hoped that 
all members within reach of Philadelphia will attend. Besides the annual 
election of Directors, there will be reports from four Association commit- 
tees, which have been at work for a year on some of the most important 
subjects confronting our profession today. These committees are as follows: 


Speech: Clarence V. Hudgins, of Clarke School, Chairman; Wallace J. 
Finch, of the Cleve'and Day School; Marian H. Lamb, of the Pennsylvania 
School; Mary C. New, of the Lexington School; Fred C. Numbers, of the 
Western Pennsylvania School. 


Lip Reading: Lula M. Bruce, of the Kentucky School, Chairman; Sophia 
Aleorn, of the Detroit Day School; Esther C. Howes, of the Chicago Day 
Schools; Enfie!d Joiner, recently retired; Marianna Macomber, of Clarke 
School. 


Pre-School Work: Mary C. New, of the Lexington School, Chairman; Helen 
Schick Lane, of Central Institute; Sister Maura, of St. Mary’s School, 
Buffalo; Margaret Scyster, of the Illinois School; Doris Wood, of the Sarah 
Fuller Home, Boston. 


Use of Hearing: Margaret Bodycomb, of the Pennsylvania School, Chair- 
man; Dr. Gordon Berry, of Worcester, Mass.; Vern O. Knudsen, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; Dr. Horace Newhart, of Minneapolis; 
Mary E. Numbers, of Clarke School; Clarence D. O’Connor, of the Lexing- 
ton School; Gertrude Van Adestine, of the Detroit Day School. 


It is believed that the discussions introduced by these representative 
committees will provide professional stimulation. The reports adopted on 
September 25th will be published and widely distributed, so that teachers 
everywhere may have the help of their recommendations. 


—ELBERT A. GRUVER, President. 
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An Itinerant Teacher of Deaf Children 


By Liturian E. Russei 


ECOGNIZING the importance of 
R careful development in the forma- 

tive years, the Sarah Fuller Home 
for Little Deaf Children in Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, was the first organization to pro- 
vide special training for young deaf chil- 
dren and their parents. From 1888 to 1915 
it was conducted as a residence school with 
an enrollment limited to ten pupils. Ex- 
pertly trained and thoroughly experienced 
teachers combined instruction of the chil- 
dren with daily demonstrations and prac- 
tical advice for the visiting parents. 


Lessons Are a Part of Home Life 


During the past fifteen years, however, 
a more expansive and useful method has 
evolved. The Home was closed in 1927 and 
since then the association has sent a staff 
of teachers into the individual homes of 
preschool deaf children to give private les- 
sons. Each pupil has two one-hour lessons 
a week and each teacher can care for eight 
pupils. The present staff of three teachers, 
accordingly, cares for twenty-four children. 
This enables the association to provide in- 
struction for a greater number of children 
each year. The lessons become a part of the 
home life; and brothers, sisters, neighbors 
and playmates acquire a better understand- 
ing of the child’s handicap and difficulties. 
All are eager to help and proud to estab- 
lish a bond of understanding. The whole 
family becomes adept at giving practice les- 
sons, and the child is no longer an isolated 
oddity. Rather he joins the family group as 
one with whom the others can reason and 
reckon. 


**Naughtiness” Caused by Frustration 


Remaining in his natural environment, 
the child has fewer adjustments to make 
with strange people and strange things. The 
lessons fit in with his daily routine and 
become, almost instantly, sources of great 
pleasure as well as outlets for his develop- 
ing mind and body. In some cases the ex- 
perienced teacher is the first to recognize 
that the child’s inability to express himself, 
and his consequent frustration, cause his 
misbehavior which often seems to be 
caused by naughtiness or obstinacy. 

Many mothers declare that the home les- 
sons have given them their first actual ray 
of hope. Having regarded deafness as an 
insurmountable barrier, they are filled with 
courage and gratitude at the first sign of 
comprehension on the part of the child. 
The ache in their hearts is lessened and 
they are fired with the desire to feed the 
child’s mind. This mutual understanding 
also gives the child a working basis. It es- 
tablishes a stability of fact on which he can 
act, and as his knowledge increases he has 
an ever widening foothold of security and 
confidence. In nearly every case the par- 
ents are whole-heartedly grateful for in- 
struction for themselves as well as for their 
children. Many of them, never having seen 
a similarly handicapped child, are pitifully 
helpless in coping with their strange prob- 
lem. They accept, without question, the 
suggestions of the teacher and cooperate 
with her in helping the child to establish 
right habits and logical thinking. They are 
thrilled when they are told of the future 
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prospects in store for the child when he be- 
comes of school age. The progressive equip- 
ment and numerous branches of education 
in the special schools help them to under- 
stand his possibilities. 

Parents show their appreciation not only 
by giving practice lessons to the children 
on the days when the teacher does not call, 
but also by helping other families. They 
delightedly donate toys and pictures for 
which they have no further use. They show 
great consideration for the teacher, adjust- 
ing their household routine to her con- 
venience, and often present her with little 
hand-made gifts as tokens of their grati- 
tude. The fathers are always ready to mend 
toys or assist in making new ones. One 
father spent hours taking a moving picture 
of his little girl having a lesson; cutting 
and splicing the film so that it would show, 
step by step, the methods used and the 
progress of the child. These parents de- 
sired to show the film to others who were 
still “doubting Thomases” and actually to 
prove that their children, too, could be 
taught to use their awakened minds and 
often to surpass their hearing brothers and 
sisters in concentration and detailed se- 
lectiveness. 


The “Well to Do” Sometimes 
Indifferent 


The rare cases of indifference have ap- 
peared in the homes of the so-called “well 
to do.” Apparently this is because their 
many outside social interests make them un- 
aware that familiarity with the workings 
of their deaf child’s mind will be their life- 
long problem. They are apt to think that 
this, like other tedious duties, can be taken 
care of by servants or can be shifted to 
schools or tutors. 

Hearing brothers and sisters are always 
interested in the development of the little 
deaf one. They are eager to know what has 
been accomplished each day and to see evi- 
dence of more progress. They like to try 
playing teacher and many times the pupil 
responds with greater readiness to one 
nearer his own age. The lessons become 
a part of his play and merge into his daily 
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life. The family no longer considers the 
handicapped child as one apart. What is 
right for one is right for another, and so 
he is trained from the start to conform to 
social rules. 


Dangers in Path of Leas: Resistance 


At first it is rather difficult to impress 
the mothers with the danger of following 
the path of least resistance and of letting 
the child have its own way. The sooner 
the child is treated as a normal child, and 
held to the same standards of obedience 
and behavior as other children, the easier 
it will be for him to become a well adjusted 
and independent member of society. 


The Lessons Arouse Interest 


The child’s interest is aroused by the 
toys used at the first lesson. One is pro- 
duced immediately after the arrival of the 
teacher. A gay colored top is almost certain 
to attract the child. He soon wants to try 
spinning it himself, and his attention is 
directed away from the presence of a 
stranger. As the teacher helps him and 
makes the top spinning easy, he quickly 
looks to her as a friend and dispenser of 
happiness. There is no difficulty in getting 
him to sit at a table on which the top spins 
merrily. With the teacher directly opposite 
him, he looks with anticipation for each 
new toy which she takes from her carefully 
stocked bag of material. The mother can 
then gradually retreat to the back of the 
room where she is in a position to watch 
every move and to hear the explanation 
given her by the teacher. The child soon 
gives his undivided attention to the teacher. 
In fact, the mother sometimes feels a twinge 
of surprised hurt when she realizes that she 
need not stand constantly at the child’s side. 


Pause Between Activities 


Young children quickly tire even of toys, 
so a variety of playthings suited to their 
ages must be at hand. Care must be taken 
pleasantly to urge the child to play with a 
toy just a few seconds beyond the point at 
which he grows tired of it. He must not 
be allowed to feel that as soon as his in- 
terest wanes he can have another brighter 
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toy. Just a slight variation in its use can 
be introduced and he will feel that there is 
further interest in it. Before a new toy is 
presented he can be shown how to fold his 
hands on the table. Even the youngest are 
intrigued by trying to interlace their fin- 
gers. By thus folding their hands the chil- 
dren involuntarily look up at the teacher 
with expectation. They sense that one ac- 
tivity is finished and another about to 
start. They are in a receptive mood and, 
best of all, their hands are not in contact 
with distracting material. 


Play Should Have a Special Objective 
A ball rolled back and forth on the table 


between teacher and pupil is a good means 
of getting acquainted, but the tendency of 
the ball to bounce to the floor and then to 
be sought after by the child is not con- 
ducive to the concentrated attention for 
which we are working. Putting spools or 
blocks on a stick set in a standard is a 
pleasure to a two year old. It is well to 
observe with what intuitiveness and im- 
agination a child plays with a toy. If 
nothing constructive or logical is accom- 
plished the teacher can show how it should 
be used and encourage the child to imitate. 
There should always be a special objective 
in the play, and educational toys for defi- 
nite purposes should be used. Instead of 
placing one block upon another and then 
perhaps scattering them all on the table and 
putting a few back in the box only to turn 
them out again, the child should build up 
the greatest number of blocks his chrono- 
logical age warrants, then replace them all 
in the box. He soon recognizes that a defi- 
nite procedure must be followed and is 
aware of satisfaction when the exercise is 
completed. His efforts and achievement 
should be rewarded with a congratulatory 
smile and a little clapping of the hands. 
This pleases him, for he feels that he has 
won the favor and applause of the teacher. 
He will often applaud for himself if the 
teacher fails to do so, which is good be- 
cause it is evidence of a satisfied conscience. 

As soon as he learns to respond by imi- 
tating at play, the child can easily be in- 
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duced to imitate movements of the arms 
and hands. These wide movements, such as 
extending the arms horizontally, raising 
them straight above the head, putting the 
hands palm down on the table, then the 
tips of the fingers on the table, sometimes 
hands together and sometimes at the outer 
corners of the table, all done in quick and 
sudden order, delight the child. He grows 
alert and attentive, expecting new positions. 
Then he can likewise be persuaded to point 
to his eyes, nose, ears, mouth, and face, 
thus drawing attention to the features and 
accustoming him to watch the face. 


Imitating Animals 


One of the quickest methods of attracting 
attention to the mouth and face is to imi- 
tate animals. Holding a toy rabbit, the 
teacher never fails to intrigue the pupil 
when she wiggles her nose and lips like the 
twitching of a rabbit. Shaking the head and 
blowing the lips in imitation of a horse 
cause endless delight and demands for 
many repetitions. The child soon associ- 
ates the different movements with the differ- 
ent animals and attempts to imitate them. 
That is usually the first recognition of cer- 
tain muscular movements as belonging to 
or signifying definite things. He watches 
with enthusiasm the “mee-ow” for the cat, 
“how-wow for the dog, and so on. Hear- 
ing babies associate the barking and mew- 
ing with the animals before they learn their 
proper names. 


Beginning Lip Reading 

Now that the child has been trained to 
watch the lips, formal lip reading can be 
commenced with two easy and dissimilar 
words, such as “a shoe,” “a ball.” Already 
trained to sit with hands folded and watch 
the lips, the child is not long in grasping 
the idea of picking up “a shoe” and putting 
it into the teacher’s hand when she asks for 
it. And so on with each new word. An 
average child three years old usually learns 
about 50 words the first year, with two les- 
sons a week, which approximates a total of 
65 hours. These words include 25 nouns, 


(Continued on page 474) 
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A School of Domestic Science 


By CorinNE ROCHELEAU ROULEAU 


A Penthouse School 
HE Catholic School for Deaf Girls, 


conducted by the Sisters of Provi- 

dence in Montreal, has opened a new 
secondary school of domestic science, to 
provide a three-year course for the more 
advanced students who wish special train- 
ing in this branch of work. 

The school is a special department—a 
home within a school—and the pupils en- 
rolled in it are entirely separated from the 
others. After a disastrous fire in February, 
1941, the whole school building was reno- 
vated, and a penthouse was built on the 
roof of the school building, with a special 
elevator and two special fire escapes. There 
are three large main rooms: a classroom, 
a dormitory, and a dining-sitting room; 
also a small laundry, a bathroom, a toilet 
and ahall. There is a stove to re-heat food, 
but no separate kitchen as yet, because 
there is a completely equipped kitchen 
downstairs which the domestic science pu- 
pils have used for several years. In time 
a kitchen will be added to the penthouse. 
Leading from the hall and from the sitting 
room are wide roof promenades, from 
which the entire city and the river can be 
seen. There are many windows, and the 
rooms are well furnished, with attractive 
curtains, pictures, etc. There are sewing 
machines and a loom. 

The pupils in this department have more 
liberty than they had in the regular school. 
They are older; they feel the responsibility 
of giving a good example; and they are 
being prepared to face life as women, not 
as children. They realize this and feel 
proud. They go out alone for their shop- 
ping, and other errands. ; 

The atmosphere is very happy. The 
girls look self reliant, and are very neatly 
turned out. They wear a special uniform 
of wine-red light woolen material and a 
beret of the same. These, which are for 
Sundays and special occasions, they made 


themselves. They wear their usual clothes 
the rest of the time. 

The teachers are specially trained for 
this work. The directress is a graduate of 
the Provincial Normal School of Domestic 
Science, and the teacher of the class holds 
a diploma from the Montreal Normal 
School, which is afhliated with the Provin- 
cial Normal Schools. Provincial exami- 
ners in the field of Domestic Science visit 
the school regularly. The program is the 
same as that used in high schools for hear- 
ing students. During a recent visit, in De- 
cember, 1941, one of the visiting exami- 
ners paid the school a high compliment, 
stating that the girls are more proficient 
and their work more finished than any she 
had seen in schools so far visited where the 
first year of the domestic science course 
was given. 


Program for the First Year’s Course 


The day begins around 6 A. M., and 
lights are out at 9 P. M. 

The program of classes for the first year 
includes: 


Hours 
Subject per week 
Religious studies, ethics, training 
of character __ emcee 5 
Language (speech-training, gram- 
mar, etc.) - eee? as see 9) 
Arithmetic, weights and measures, 
I WB ies 4 
Geography \, 
History = 1 
Practical science 1 
Domestic management 1 
Civic information \%, 
Hygiene Wy 
Etiquette Wy 
Daily Program of Work 
Monday—Clothing worn on Sunday 


looked over, pressed, etc.; laundry sorted, 
put to soak if need be; sewing. 
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A CLASS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE AT THE CAT HOLIC SCHOOL FOR DEAF GIRLS, MONTREAL. 


THE GIRLS MADE THE DRESSES THAT THEY WEAR. 


Tuesday—Washing (the girls take turns 
in having full charge of the weekly wash- 
ing, as in a family, though all help as 
needed ). 

Wednesday—lIroning, mending, folding 
and putting away of the clothes. 

Thursday—Baking day. Special cook- 
ing lessons. 

Friday—Weaving 
other special handicrafts. 

Saturday — Demonstrations of family 
nursing and care of children and the sick; 
gymnastics; practical drawing. 

Sunday—Church, visiting, free time. 


lessons, lessons in 


Housekeeping: Theory and Practice 


The furnishing and care of the different 
rooms in a home, different types of furni- 
ture and woodwork. Arrangement, use and 
care of cellar and attic. Care of floors and 
hangings, and of painted surfaces; the use 
of cleaning agents and utensils. 

Laundering—Various processes, equip- 
ment and material needed, washing sub- 
stances, their properties, etc. 

Sewing, drafting of patterns, etc. The 
girls have already been taught to draft pat- 
terns for their own underwear, aprons and 


simple garments. They now go on to 


more ambitious drafting. They also learn 
how to correct and alter commercial pat- 
terns. They must, this year, draft, cut and 
make a man’s shirt, a large cover-all apron, 
a petticoat; also make a child’s dress from 
some cast-off garment, from the ripping 
up of the old garment and the renovating 
of the material to the completed new gar- 
ment. 

Embroidery — Cross-stitch, festooning, 
raised or French embroidery, preferably 
on domestic linens or wearing apparel. 

Knitting and crochet—Socks and gloves, 
also a sweater. 

Care of every day things—Brushes, 
combs, needles, pins, cutlery, glassware. 

Purchase, care, preparation and preser- 
vation of food—tThe girls learn how to dis- 
tinguish different varieties of meats and 
fish; different cuts of beef, veal, pork and 
lamb, and their use; and how to prepare 
meat and fish leftovers. They learn to make 
soups, to prepare and cook four different 
vegetables and two kinds of fish, as well as 
roast beef. They learn to make biscuits 
and cookies, plain piecrust and preserves, 
and to prepare eight different menus for 
families of two, four, or six persons. 


(Continued on page 468) 
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Assignment for English 9A 


My Autobiography* 


By Rutu HazeL_ton 


Y father, Victor Raymond Hazel- 
M ton, was born April 10, 1898, in 

Fairchild, Wisconsin. His _par- 
ents were of German, English and Irish de- 
scent. He went to a grade school until he 
moved to Spokane, Washington; and there 
he attended his freshman year of high 
school. He finished high school in Eau 
Claire. When he was in his early twenties, 
he went to a vocational school to learn 
bookkeeping. His hobby is making things 
on his electric saw. He made a high boy 
with six drawers, a telephone table and 
seat, a bed, and numerous small things. 
He is trying to teach my brother to plan 
and make some things. My father’s occu- 
pation is bookkeeping. 

My mother’s maiden name was Isabella 
Anne Wolff. She was born February 28, 
1907, in Watertown, Wisconsin. Her par- 
ents were of German descent. When she 
was a young girl, she went to an elementary 
school, and spent some of her high school 
years at Central, and then spent her remain- 
ing years at East High. All the time she 
had lived only three blocks from East. 
Later she graduated from there. Her two 
sisters and one brother also graduated from 
East, and I shall soon follow their footsteps, 
I hope. My mother is a housewife and she 
sews many pretty clothes for me, my sis- 
ter and herself. My mother and father are 
Americans. 

I, Ruth Hazelton, was born June 9, 1926, 
in my Grandmother Wolff’s home. I was 
five years old when my hearing vanished 
into nothingness. I was too young to re- 
member what hearing meant, then. I went 
to Doty School and learned to read lips. 
It was fun to read the teacher’s lips and 
watch the forming of words with vowels 





*This is an uncorrected theme, written by a totally 
deaf girl of fifteen, a graduate of the Madison. Wis- 
consin, Day School for the Deaf, now in her first 
year in a high school with the normally hearing. 


a, e, i, o, u. I was a fast lip reader, and 
was sent to hearing classes, where I en- 
joyed being with normal children. 

The amazing thing was that when my 
hearing disappeared my voice didn’t. That 
is why I surprised people by being able to 
talk. In many cases people who are deaf 
are not able to talk so strangers can under- 
stand them. I am thankful that my voice 
didn’t go, and I’m trying to improve my 
speech. 

I was in the kindergarten at Marquette, 
and then was transferred to Doty to begin 
the first grade. I remained there up to the 
sixth grade, when I came to East. I liked 
the school, the courses, the teachers, and my 
classmates. I like to study, and I am try- 
ing to learn all I can despite my handicap. 
What does a handicap matter, if you know 
what you want most? My ambition is to 
graduate from East Side High. 

East Side High is one of the finest schools 
I have ever attended. It has the best teach- 
ers, and good subjects. I like both men 
and women teachers, and my favorite sub- 
ject is algebra. It gives me a thrill to 
evaluate equations. I don’t care much for 
problems, though. I like English, too, not 
writing, just reading books. 

I like to make people happy, and I always 
try to help them. I have pity in my heart 
for others as some have for me. 

I like Auditorium programs and plays. 
Once a magician appeared on our program, 
and it was fun to watch how he made 
things disappear. It’s fun to hear about 
the experiences of visitors who talk to us 
in our Auditorium. 

My favorite hobby is reading books. I 
like to read any kind of a book. I 1ead one 
and when I finish it, start another. Maybe 
I’m like Abe Lincoln. Books helped him; 
they might help me. 

(Continued on page 466) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Freddie Keeps Himself Busy 
Freddie, five and a half, is not yet in 
school, but will start this fall. 


HAT a pleasure to have the round- 
W ive again! I enjoyed every letter 

so very much, and the ones from 
the old Votta Review which were inclosed 
in this round were an extra treat. They are 
so inspiring and full of helpful suggestions, 
| wonder how the mothers are able to ac- 
complish so much. It certainly makes my 
efforts and accomplishments seem very in- 
significant. 

I am glad to say that Freddie’s behavior 
has greatly improved. The tantrum stage is 
passing. Even though he would much rather 
stay up and play, he will go to bed without 
a fight; and he would not do that six 
months ago. He still likes to have his own 
way, but he accepts my “No” as final now, 
and goes to something else without a scene. 

It is never a problem to keep Freddie 
busy. He can always find something for 
himself that amuses him. I keep his things 
where he can get them easily. He loves to 
color in his color books, and will some- 
times work on them a whole morning with- 
out turning to something else. He doesn’t 
ask me to help him except to check an ex- 
ercise when he has finished, and to praise 
him for it. Sometimes he asks me what 
color to use for a certain picture, but most 
of the time he chooses himself. The result 
is often peculiarly colored animals, but he 
stays within the line very well. He is much 
interested in jig saw puzzles. He has four 
now, and he works them over and over al- 
most every day. His blackboard also keeps 
him occupied by the hour. He draws pic- 
tures and prints our names: Mother, Dad- 
dy, Freddie, Baby. Sometimes the pictures 
are very good. I wish the best ones had 
been on paper so I could have kept them, 
but he prefers to use the board. I use the 
board some to teach him, too. For example, 
at bedtime I write, “Freddie is going to 


bed,” and we draw the stairway, his room, 
his bed, and then put him in the bed. He 
loves to do that, and will very often go to 
the board at bedtime and draw himself in 
bed. 

He is beginning to grasp a little idea of 
numbers from one to five. He holds up so 
many fingers to correspond to so many ob- 
jects. Very often he asks me how many 
nights to sleep until he will go “bye-bye.” 
Sometimes he sets the table for me, and he 
always gets the correct number of knives, 
forks, etc. I have tried to show him that 
five pennies and a nickel are the same. It 
didn’t seem to “soak in,” so I let the matter 
drop for the present. I think, though, that 
Ill take him to the store and give him a 
nickel and show him I have five pennies. 
Then each of us will buy an ice cream cone. 
He will see that the purchasing power is the 
same. That repeated often, with other in- 
stances of the same sort might give him the 
idea I’m trying to put across. At least | 
think it is worth trying. 


“Normal Children Who Cannot Hear” 


If we would really take the time and 
trouble, I believe we could teach our little 
deaf children much more than we do. 
Speaking for myself, I know I have failed 
in many many ways. These “normal chil- 
dren of ours who cannot hear” catch on 
as easily as other children if we only give 
them a chance. 

Another interest of Freddie’s is the funny 
papers. He reads them very carefully on 
Sunday, and several times during the week, 
as well as the comics in the daily papers. 
I permit him to have them all he wants. 
Whether I should or not, I don’t know, but 
hearing children see them so why not deaf 
children? 

Freddie has been going to the movies 
with his daddy quite often of late. The 
last time he went, he did not want to leave 
when the picture was over. He kept pulling 








AY 


back when his daddy would start to go. 
Rather than create a scene, Daddy stayed 
on. Finally he got up and walked out with- 
out Freddie, and up jumped Freddie and 
followed right after. 


Freddie loves his baby brother, Johnny, 
so much, and they have big times romping 
together. Johnny had a birthday and a 
cake, and Freddie could not understand 
why Johnny’s cake should have only one 
candle. He did not think it was fair, and 
kept insisting I should put more candles on. 
There was no way I could think of to ex- 
plain “why,” so I guess he is still wonder- 
ing why Johnny’s cake had only one candle 
when all the other birthday cakes had more. 

Freddie dresses himself except tying his 
shoes, and I hope to teach him that before 
he goes away to school. He has learned 
recently how to hold his sweater so as to 
get it on correctly without the trial and 
error method. 


Freddie has set ideas about his eating, 
and he just simply and definitely will not 
eat green vegetables, although he did when 
he was small. We have tried every con- 
ceivable device, but nothing works. The 
doctor put him on a special diet, which we 
tried faithfully to carry out, but to no avail. 
We have tried coaxing, rewarding, praising, 
and having other children in to eat with 
him, but nothing helps. Some things he 
won't even taste. He does not show any ill 
effects as yet. Of course, he gets vitamins 
in some of the other foods he eats, but not 
nearly enough. I’m hoping that his going 
away to school may have a desirable effect 
on his eating habits. 

Mrs. V. C., West Vircinia. 


Billy “On His Own” 


Billy, five years old, has had two weeks’ 
“try out” in school, and will start full time 


in the fall. 


As I have not enough time to give Billy 
attention all the time, I try to put him “on 
his own” as much as possible. It is hard to 
get him to sit down with me and let me 
teach him, but he learned to understand 
things from the lips, for instance, “shut the 
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At first I made the motion of shut- 
ting the door, but now he gets it from the 
lips. He definitely knows that a penny will 
buy a balloon, and he went to the drug 
store three and a half blocks away and 
bought one all by himself. I will try Mrs. 
C’s picture method, give him a nickel, draw 
a picture of an ice cream cone, and let 
him go to buy one. 


door.” 


I want him to get accustomed to the idea 
of school, and plan to send him the final 
week of school. The primary teacher sug- 
gested it. It will give him a start. The 
other little boys will help him at recess. 

I think Billy is resentful of his lack of 
hearing. He knows what the ear is for. He 
will shout in my ear to tell me something 
when he is playing, just as the girls do. 
Both the school and the Sonotone man en- 
couraged me about Billy’s having some 
hearing in his left ear. We had not had 
the ear phones for him for some time as the 
large radio needed a tube. He was de- 
lighted when we first got them fixed, but 
after apparently listening a while he came 
and laid his littlke head on my knees. He 
looked very pitiful and was almost in tears. 
I did not know what the matter was. 

Billy. too, likes the jigsaw puzzles. The 
girls have a map puzzle, with each state in 
the Union colored and illustrated with a 
picture of the chief product—oil wells for 
Texas, oranges for California, etc. Billy 
did well with this, and enjoyed it. 

Billy and Freddie have gone through 
many of the same difficulties. Last time, 
Mrs. C., you wrote about tantrums, and we 
had had the same; and now it is eating. 
Some things Billy will not taste. However, 
he does eat beans and peas, cabbage and 
some lettuce. For a long time I have not 
cooked carrots. I just slice them length- 
wise and we eat them raw like celery. Billy 
will eat raw cabbage, as I prepare it for the 
salad; but after it is dressed up in the dish, 
he won't touch it, and if I put it on his 
plate he won’t touch anything else until the 
salad is removed. 


Billy will go to his grandmother’s farm 
for the summer. I dread seeing him go, but 
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| know he is happy there, and if he goes 
off as contentedly as he did last summer, I 


shall be pleased. 
Mrs. V. B., KANsas. 


Encourage Independence in a Child 


The following letter is from a teacher in 
a state school for the deaf. 


From a teacher’s standpoint, it is in- 
teresting to read your letters and keep up 
with the progress each child is making. 
Most of your problems are common prob- 
lems, and I think the way you tackle them 
is splendid. Mrs. C., Freddie has developed 
so much since your first letters about him. 
I feel sure his eating will straighten itself 
out when he goes to school. In connection 
with the University of Texas’ Home Eco- 
nomics Dept., there is a nursery school for 
children under five. Here I have seen nu- 
merous children begin to eat all sorts of 
desirable food simply by being with other 
children who ate whatever was put before 
them. 

Mrs. B., I think Billy is smart to be able 
to go to the store alone. Independence 
should be encouraged with all children, 
particularly deaf children, who are apt to 
be petted and babied. Independence gives 
a child confidence which shows up ad- 
vantageously in his later work and habits. 

A woman once told me of her determined 
effort in helping her little blind boy. The 
child had a spell of sickness when he was 
two years old, and the doctors told her that 
within six months he would be totally blind. 
As soon as he was well and she could leave 
him, she went to the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind in Boston to find out all she 
could about the blind, and get expert ad- 
vice. They told her that she must strive 
to make her boy an independent child, as 
that would make him an independent adult. 
But they added, “You won’t do what we 
tell you, because you'll find it too hard.” 

She promised that she would do whatever 
they said was best. One thing was never 
to say to the child, “Look out, there’s a 
chair,” or any other warning that would 
keep him from bumping into something. 
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She was also to see that he played with 
other children, and he was never to be 
given into because of his blindness. She 
told me that never in her life had she been 
through anything so harrowing as watching 
that little two and a half year old child 
walk right into a piece of furniture, to 
know he would get a bad bump and to 
have to just sit and watch him. It was al- 
most more than she could bear. But after 
a few agonizing weeks that child could walk 
anywhere in the house with never a bump, 
unless, of course, a piece of furniture was 
not in its accustomed place. 


This wonderful woman lived to see her 
boy go through college and become a suc- 
cessful lawyer. He goes to and from his 
office on the bus, attends to his affairs at 
different business houses, with no one help- 
ing. He has never even needed a “Seeing 
Eye” dog. His confidence in himself has 
made him as normal as a blind person 
could be, and he is a living monument to 
his mother’s courage and sacrifice. 


Mrs. M. B., Texas. 


A Roundabout on Mothers’ Day 


Dennis, eleven years old, has attended 
Central Institute for the Deaf seven years. 


This is Mother’s Day, and I have spent 
most of the afternoon reading and re-read- 
ing the letters of the roundabout. I don’t 
know how I could have spent the time more 
happily. 

I was interested, Mrs. P., in hearing that 
your husband was the first to discover 
Betty’s deafness. I was sure of Dennis’ lack 
of hearing when he was nine months old, 
but at that time my husband thought me 
foolish to believe such a thing. I, too, was 
hopeful until my inquiries took me to the 
Volta Bureau for advice. I received a very 
sweet letter, telling me not to believe that 
Dennis would be cured, as there is no 
known cure for deafness. I sat down where 
I was and cried for the first time over it. 
As I brushed the tears away, I did so with 
a determination to do all that I could for 
my little boy, and what a joy it has been 
to do that through the years. I find com- 
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fort in knowing that we are doing all we 
can for him. I look ahead and wonder 
what Dennis will want to do in life. I have 
thought farming would be a good thing, if 
he should care for farming. Whatever he 
decides to do, I want him to go to school 
as long as possible and learn as much as 
possible. I have been told by some that we 
are doing the wrong thing in sending him 
but Mrs. B.’s comments have re- 
assured me. 

Mrs. B., I was interested in what you told 
about the mother of the blind child. One 
of our high school teachers spent the week 
end with us, and she told us of a family 
of thirteen of whom five were born blind. 
The five blind children all received a college 
education, although the normally sighted 
ones did not care te go to college. The 
teacher read to one of the girls in college. 
The girl is now married to a fine man with 
normal sight, and is leading a happy and 
useful life. 

Mrs. F. W., NortH CAROLINA. 


away; 


The “Funnies” Again 
Lorraine, ten years old, spent three years 
in a state school, but has been home this 
past year because of ill health. 


Before Lorraine went away to the state 
school, I took her to visit the school, and 
brought a picture of the school buildings 
home with us. We showed it to her often, 
and she understood all along where she was 
going. I think it helped accustom her to 
the idea. 

Lorraine has not a very large vocabu- 
lary, and her sentence construction is faul- 
ty, but she uses fluently what words she 
knows, and is able to tell me almost every- 
thing she wants to tell me. She uses some 
motions, but they are her own, and not the 
conventional signs. Her language is much 
more spontaneous than it was a year ago, 
but her voice continues to be pitched too 
high. 

The question of the “funnies” comes up 
again. One objection I have to letting Lor- 
raine have them all the time is that she has 
difficulty always in drawing the line be- 
tween the real and the imaginary, and I 
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think the greatly “overdrawn” stories in 
the comics have something to do with this, 

Recently, I had her eyes examined to see 
if she needed glasses. The doctor told me 
her eyes were good and that she did not 
Lorraine said she thought 
this is because she has looked at so many 


need glasses. 


books. 
Mrs. L. H., NortH CaRo.ina. 


Developing Correct Eating Habits 
Betty, five years old, is not yet in school, 


I have received my second roundabout, 
and enjoyed it even more than the first one. 
I know I shall receive more and more bene- 
fit from each one as it comes. We returned 
to North Carolina May 1, and were very 
glad to get home again. The mountains 
were beautiful with the new green foliage 
and the dogwood just beginning to bloom. 
It was all a contrast from the palm trees 
and flat country of Florida. However, the 
climate of Florida has done so much for 
Betty that I am glad we have been able to 
spend the two past winters there. 

We had not been off the train in Ashe- 
ville five minutes before Betty said with 
emphasis, “Go bye-bye school tomorrow 
morning.” She had gone to kindergarten 
in the fall before we went to Florida, but 
I didn’t realize it meant so much to her. 
When I found that she really wanted to go, 
I put her back in school until it closed last 
week. Now that school is out she asks 
every morning when she will go to school 
again. We explain that school is all over 
until September, but the next day we have 
to explain again. I don’t know how to show 
her that September is a long time off. She 
understands “tomorrow morning,” and 
“after while,” but I haven’t been able to 
get over to her the meaning of longer pe- 
riods of time. 

We will send her to a residential school 
in the fall. I only hope she will like it as 
well as she liked the kindergarten classes 
with hearing children. Her kindergarten 
teacher lives on a farm near here, and takes 
children at her home during part of the 
summer. She carries on a regular program 

(Continued on page 470) 
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AT 


omer Teachers of Lip Reading =: 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHY VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 

Phone: OXford 5644 


El Centro 
Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Gilroy 
Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
Box 353 


Pasadena 

Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Francisco 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. Fern NELSON 

P O. Box 366 

Phone: Belmont 5-1084 


Santa Monica 


Miss Peart AMELIA BLAIR 
934 6th Street 
Phone: SM 51803 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 

Mrs. SOPHIE Hitiiarp Murpuy 
320 North Cascade Avenue 
Phone: Main 2040 or Main 429 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Miss ALICE POOLE 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 


Miami 
Miss FLora CHANDLER 
345 N. W. Third St., Apt. 1A 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 

Mrs. St. Jutren Cuttum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 

Mrs. VERNE ROBERTS 
1906 East Second Street 
Phone: 5-1718 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

New Encianp Scuoor or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Concord 

Miss Atice H. DAMON 
433 Main St., West 
Phone: Concord 1055 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


Miss Ipa P. LinpQuist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. Erne J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Miss Hazet Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. HELEN N. WEISS 

247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-3887 
Newark 

Miss FLorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 

Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 

Miss ExizABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcurrite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Syracuse 


Miss EuizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Toledo 


Miss Marie ScHWANKE 
1505 Jefferson 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur 

Mr. Baker BONNELL 
School for the Deaf 
Phone: 286 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Newport 


Mrs. Wittiam J. Murpeoy 
10 Malbone Road 
Phone: Newport 3102 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


Mariner's Harbor, Staten Island South Carolina 


Miss Minnie B. Fasrecas 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


New York City 


Miss KatHryYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. FrAnK A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MarcAreT DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucnrin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TaLttMAn 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 
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Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
Dallas 


Miss Louise HILtyer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Fort Worth 


Mrs. W. T. Moore 
3916 Wayside Avenue 
Phone: 9-2336 
Houston 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


San Marcos 

Miss Letta WILLIAMS 

Phone: Martindale 97-4 
Virginia 

Lynchburg 


Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. StumMpF 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. Litian L. Cuurca 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcestee 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








America: We Sing It; Let's See It 


By Rutu M. LuTHER 


LOT of Mr. and Mrs. U. S. Citizens 
have been spending their vacations, 
year after year, speeding across the 

country at four, five and even six hundred 
miles a day. This year they will have to 
take a rest—at least a rest from this type 
of vacation. 


A Gasless Vacation 


But a gasless vacation doesn't neces- 
sarily mean “no vacation.” Vacations are 
doubly important this year. We all need 
to have our physical being renewed and 
our spirits strengthened. A few days’ hob- 
nobbing with nature will do us more good 
than any sedative concocted. It will calm 
the nerves frayed by war broadcasts and 
will act as a tonic to offset the strain caused 
by extra hours of work during the present 
crisis. 

It is possible to spend just as many 
happy hours pouring over maps of nearby 
trails, looking up Youth Hostels and other 
details as were formerly spent in studying 
road maps for extended cross country 
jaunts. After a bit of diligent searching 
and careful planning. enthusiasm over this 
kind of vacation will grow extraordinarily. 


(if the Car is “Up” for the Duration 


A vacation like this calls for far more 
than simply piling up everything you could 
possibly use (and never do) in the old car. 
So, if the car has been put up for the dura- 
tion, get out a pair of stout walking shoes, 
or pull on those riding boots, or, if you pre- 
fer, oil up the bike. (If you are lucky 
enough to own one. Even bicycles are al- 
most impossible to get now.) 

The question is which nearby pleasures 


you will enjoy most: fishing and swimming, 
hiking or riding to explore new trails, or 
seeking out interesting historical places. 
Whatever it is, one thing is sure: rationing 
of gas and tires need hold no worries if you 
make intelligent vacation plans. 


Hike or Bike? 


For the past two months, my sixteen year 
old nephew and I have been debating the 
relative merits and trying to make the mo- 
mentous decision as to whether we'll make 
it a bike or hiking trip this year. We have 
even contemplated putting an outboard 
motor on a rowboat and starting down the 
Wabash. The planning has been fun. Try 
it for yourselves and see. 

We sing America. Some of us have seen 
a lot of America. This year let’s get even 
closer to America. Let’s look at our own 
home state. “The grass is always greener 
on the other side of the fence.” There are 
people who think they are educated and 
widely traveled because they have been to 
Europe, but who can’t point out to you 
any of the interesting things in their own 
back yards. 


Find Beauty Spots Close By 


It might do us all good to open our 
eyes to the beauty spots around us. We 
may be surprised to find out that we have 
a good many close at hand. What I say 
here may be applied to any region, and it 
may help to give you an objective for your 
vacation. Let’s go! 

First, write to your State Department of 
Parks for information regarding the natural 
wonders of your state and the location of 
state parks. Learn what you can expect 
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in the way of rivers, lakes, forest reserva- 
tions, how to reach them, and what accom- 
modations are there. Get a list of the his- 
torical places of your state. Go to the li- 
brary and find books about your state. 
Steep yourself in its folklore. All the places 
you read about may usually be reached 
by a few hours’ bus ride or a week end 
trip. 


The Dunes of Indiana 


Take my own Hoosier state, for instance. 
It is not simply a corn belt in the Middle 
West. There are wide topographical vari- 
ations along “The Banks of the Wabash.” 
There are eleven state parks in Indiana. In 
the northwestern part of the state are the 
strangely beautiful Dunes, with their “sing- 
ing sands.” 
Michigan, swim in its waters, walk for 
miles along its sandy shores. 

The endless shifting of the sands makes 
the country new and absorbing. In the 
dunes one finds even a touch of the great 
southwest, for there are cacti blooming in 
the hot and sandy soil. The prickly pear 
bears beautiful yellow blossoms. Within 
a short walking distance there are shady, 
moist places where you may find iris and 
orchids. In the spring that rare and love- 
ly blossom, the trailing arbutus, is found in 
the dune region, as well as around Bloom- 
ington. Pussywillows, Jack-in-the-pulpits, 
dainty spring beauties, and great masses of 
violets are among the earlier arrivals in the 
spring. In the fall, there are goldenrod and 
asters, and the trailing, twining bittersweet 
opens its bright orange capsules to reveal 
the red seeds. 

In the dunes birds come from the far 
north, the plains, the deep woods and the 
swamps. 


Here we may camp on Lake 


The Gentle Hills of the Northeast 


In the northeastern part of Indiana, we 
find a lovely pastoral region, with gentle 
hills and hundreds of small, clear lakes. 
Fish are plentiful in all the lakes and 
streams. In Pokagon State Park, there are 
all the summer sports to be had, as well 
as skating and skiing in the winter months. 


The Volta Review 


Many persons know of the northern In. 
diana swamps (now cleared and drained) 
largely through Gene Stratton Porter’s 
novels about the Limberlost. One of the 
most unusual plants of the Limberlost re. 
gion is the carnivorous pitcher plant. It 
has a cylindrical leaf or “pitcher” that 





holds water into which unwary insects are | 


lured and absorbed. 


Forests of the South 


A bit farther south there are many spe- 
cies of oak. And by the way, the largest 
oak tree in the United States is in this part 
of Indiana, just a few miles from Happy 
Trails Camp, the only camp in the Middle 
West for deaf and hard of hearing girls. 

There are northern pines here, as well 
as natives of the semi-tropics—sassafras, 
pawpaws, and the lovely tulip tree, the state 
tree of Indiana. The massive sycamore 
gleams white along the banks of the Wa- 
bash, and in the spring the redbud and dog- 
wood mingle their colors. In Brown Coun- 
ty, there is an art colony known the world 
over. The Indiana artists love to paint the 
trees in this region, especially the beech 
tree, with its smooth gray trunk and its 
rich, gold-brown autumn foliage. 

Clifty Falls and Turkey Run give us 
beauty in their acres of forests, their rivers 
and cliffs and rolling hills. All have well 
marked trails where the hiker may wander 
to his heart’s delight, to discover beauty 
every where. 


The Varying Seasons 


To visit these places at different seasons 
of the year is to discover them again each 
time. I have spent a week end in the Dunes 
in early spring, and loved it. I have loved 
it in midsummer, when the days are hot 
and nights are unbelievably cold. ! have 
camped here in late fall wien the witch- 
hazel is in bloom and the bittersweet burst- 
ing into color. Each experience is to learn 
something new. 

For historical interest, we have romantic 
old Vincennes, with its century old cathe- 
dral, and its magnificent memorial to 


(Continued on page 466) 
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Mrs. Appleyard “Restores” My Hearing 


By CATHERINE A. Hoop 


N case you have not met Mrs. Apple- 

I yard,* she is New England’s Mrs. 
Miniver. 

While Mrs. Appleyard of New England 
differs from Mrs. Miniver of Old England 
in that her children are all grown up and 
out on their own, Mrs. Appleyard’s family 
trials were not so long ago but what she 
occasionally “wakes sharply with the night- 
mare feeling that she must warm the baby’s 
bottle, sew on the lost button, ... . dis- 
tinguish between the throat that is sore 
from germs and the one that feels queer 
because today is the morning for what is 
disrespectfully known as Public Squeak- 
ing. Mrs. Appleyard is full of sympathy 
with this type of sore throat. In her youth 
on such days of wrath she used to suffer 
from a complaint known as cold-in-the- 
stomach-and-hot-in-the-legs. It is unfortu- 
nately hereditary in her family. It gen- 
erally passes off around ten o'clock and 
leaves the sufferer with an interest in skis 
and a splendid appetite for chocolate cake.” 

Mrs. Appleyard may even be related to 
Mrs. Miniver. That the British will be vic- 
torious in this war, has been her firm be- 
lief. She has several reasons for this posi- 
tive state of thought: but she has faith 
in the British chiefly because of her Aunt 
Hildegarde in England who could write, 
“I will just spend the time the bombers 
are overhead to write and tell you the fami- 
ly news.” During the apparently long air 
raid Aunt Hildegarde had time to write a 
lensitiy account. not only covering all the 
family news but also te'ling of the young 
British avizturs on the war front and of the 
children and «ld folks on the home front. 
then she added, “And now the all clear 
has sounded. Such good luck. I shall have 
just time to take the socks I have been 
knitting to the rectory and be back for 
=e ‘7 


*Mrs. Appleyard’s Year: Louise Andrews Kent— 
Houghton Miffin Co. 1941 


Sounds I Had Forgotten to Remember 


In following Mrs. Appleyard through her 
calendar year, I have had my hearing re- 
stored. Well-],—almost, anyhow. 

Mrs. Appleyard had the grace to notice 
and record many pleasant sounds in the 
life of the normally hearing person, and | 
was pleased to meet these sounds again. 
I was amazed to realize how many sounds 
I had “forgotten to remember” during the 
six years that I have been totally deaf. If 
you think it is useless to recall things one 
can no longer have—like crying over 
spilled milk—I agree. But only up to a 
point. 


When someone for whom you have cared 
a great deal passes away, it is much better 
to recall the pleasantries of the association 
than continuously to bemoan your loss. If 
you had not derived a great deal of pleas- 
ure and happiness from that person, you 
would not feel the loss at all. Therefore, 
feeling this loss, you must have many good 
things to remember. It is good for you, 
and happy, to remember the admirable 
traits he or she had. the love you shared 
and all the pleasant experiences. This is 
not a lugubrious thing to do. It is whole- 
some to keep the best of a good association. 
This practice may help in getting over the 
grief. 

In the same way, it seems to me a good 
thing to think of sounds which we can no 
longer hear. As | met each reminder 
brought forth in Mrs. Appleyard’s Year. 
it was refreshing to stop and spend some 
time over the sounds described. It set me 
off on a new—not new, really. but unac- 
customed—road of thought which was posi- 
tively delightful. 

Contrary to many people. Mrs. Apple- 
yard likes February and its uncertainties. 
but she admits that February puddles are 
a problem. 
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“Fountains Spurting Under Wheels” 


“The snow that was white on Monday 
is brown sugar on Tuesday and muddy 
pools on Wednesday. After her car has 
once been well splashed and she has made 
the prudent decision to resist the charms 
of the ten-minute wash until April, Mrs. 
Appleyard gets a good deal of innocent 
pleasure from driving fast through shallow 
brown lakes and hearing fountains spurt- 
ing under her wheels.” 

Mrs. Appleyard brings to mind many 
of the delightful sounds made by water. 
On one of her mental wandering sprees she 
suddenly remembers the old watering carts. 
I had forgotten all about those relics of 
dusty roads. But Mrs. Appleyard recalls 
the coolness of the sound of water splash- 
ing and gurgling into the empty tank at 
filling time, the rumble of wheels as the 
cart started off, and the refreshing sound 
of cool stinging spray “as it turned the 
glaring white dust to slimy, gray mud and 
trickled into the gutter making little worms 
of moisture in the dryness.” 

Mrs. Appleyard concludes her recollec- 
tions on this subject with choice observa- 
tions like this: “In the days of the watering 
cart no one had thought of making bread 
out of plaster of Paris and of slicing it to 
the thickness of a folded bathtowel. It did 
not taste like a bathtowel either.” 

With the street-sprinkling sounds one re- 
members the ensuing wave of cool damp 
air floating up to windows. Each indi- 
vidual may have pictures and sounds of his 
own which the sprinklers bring to mind. 
Tree-shaded dirt roads on peaceful, sunny 
summer days; children squealing as they 
try to get their feet under the spray. These 
thoughts are as the cooling spray may sug- 
gest them to you. 


Blue Jays Screaming in the Pines 


As Mrs. Appleyard points out the things 
she likes at various seasons of the year, 
her lists invariably include birds and their 
songs. In February she enjoys “blue jays 
like floating sapphires screaming among the 
pines.” The jay’s scream, to be sure, is not 
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always a pleasant sound. In fact, it is an. 
noying to ragged nerves at times, but there 
is liveliness in his call. It is startling, an. 
gry, terrorizing in a way, but it is quicken. 
ing. It may liven up an otherwise dull and 
quiet winter day. As his blue adds color, 
the jay’s scream adds life to the winter 


scene. 


The Oriole in the Elm Trees 


According to Mrs. Appleyard, on such a 
May morning as when “the elm leaves had 
suddenly grown big enough to hide ori- 
oles,” the remark the male oriole makes is: 
“Sweet! Sweet! Sweet! Come along-long- 
long! Take a little walk!” Mrs. Apple- 
yard does not know “whether the lady 
oriole is always late for appointments or 
whether the gentleman is naturally the im- 
patient type. She can’t help feeling that 
there is a certain amount of peevishness in 
his endearments. .. . . On the May morn- 
ing when the orioles came, the catbirds 
were there to copy those sentimental plead- 
ings, only they couldn’t help miaowing in 
the middle of them.” 

So far as I can remember what our hand- 
some black and orange friends have to say, 
Mrs. Appleyard may be perfectly right in 
her claim. At any rate, her oriole song is 
much easier on the imagination than the 
song of the yellow-breasted chat which Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner vows she found recorded 
in a birdbook as “crrr-rwhrr—that’s it, 
chee, quack, cluck-yit, yit-now, hit it, tr-r- 
rwhen, caw, caw-cut, tea-boy, who-who- 
mew-mew.” 

Mrs. Appleyard seems to find pleasant 
sounds most abundant in the summertime 
and she gets considerable description of 
them into her account of a valley tucked 
away in the Vermont hills. A valley un- 
touched by civilization, and which must 
be reached on foot. 


The Spring that Chuckles to Herself 


She says, “It is so green, so quiet, in its 
ring of dark protecting hills. The air that 
moves softly through it seems cleaner and 
fresher than other air. . . . Even the sus- 
picious bleat that comes from a clump of 
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wild roses has something musical about 
it. You half expect to hear a flute blown 
softly. Only the whispering of the white 
birches, the voice of pines, remembering 
that pines once stood by the sea, stops you 
from hearing it... . There is a spring that 
chuckles to herself a little way down the 
road.” 

And in the fall she liked to listen to the 
sounds of a suburban morning: “the dry 
rustle of dying elm leaves against the 
window-pane; the song sparrow on his 
wav south still singing valiantly, though a 
little rustily; the enthusiastic bark of the 
neighbor’s Scottie who had—for all she 
cared—chased her practically Persian cat 
up the trellis; the thump of the morning 
paper on the front steps; the hum of the 
walking city.” 


The Tinkle of Broken Glass 


Though broken glass is usually tragic, 
I was delighted when Mrs. Appleyard re- 
stored my ability to hear the tinkle of a 
breaking window-pane. I had forgotten it 
completely. And it is a musical sound. In 
fact, Mrs. Appleyard considers as one of 
the most musical sounds in the world “the 
tinkling crash of a large window-pane as 
a baseball slams through it. Like some of 
the more emphatic moments in symphonic 
composition, it is particularly impressive 
because of the awed hush that follows it. 
After the hush, sounds break forth again. 
Youthful voices in mutual accusation 
mingle with older ones raised in reproach, 
or—worse still—with the veiled bitterness 
of anger controlled, a sound that always 
reminds Mrs. Appleyard of a pen that 
squeaks as it runs dry. There is the tinny 
rattle of the dustpan, too, the dry, prickly 
scratch of the broom, the dull click as the 
shattered fragments. are collected, and the 
final clinking thud as they slither into the 
trash barrel. In most families a period of 
gloom follows, but there are children lucky 
ehough to possess a parent—generally a 
mother, fathers as a rule having more sense 
—who scrapes old furniture. This is a mild 
form of insanity that makes its victim com- 
paratively indifferent to wide open spaces 
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in the living-room windows. Mrs. Apple- 
yard, long a sufferer, has been known to 
survey the contents of the dustpan with a 
benign expression and remark: ‘Well, it 
was about time’.” 


Little Sounds of Every Day 


Dustpans make me think of the every 
day sounds that go with work of various 
types. Those with normal hearing prob- 
ably hardly notice them, but they are pleas- 
ant and reassuring sounds. 

Mrs. Appleyard brings spring-reminder 
of hoes scratching out vegetable rows in 
the garden. I used to like the chonk of the 
hoe—smooth and solid-sounding in the 
dirt, sharp when the hoe unexpectedly 
struck a stone, benign when accompanied 
by imaginative visions of produce. 

Then there is Mrs. Appleyard’s neighbor- 
hood handyman, Jerry, who rolls and rum- 
bles trash barrels across basement floors, 
splits kindling; and in the summer sets the 
lawn mower whirring. I do not deny that 
there are mornings now when we are for- 
tunate in being able to sleep, ignorant of 
the neighbor’s early-arriving handyman 
and his whirring lawn-mower. Perhaps we 
are lucky that we can regulate such sounds 
and recall them only when we please. 

There is also Jerry’s “rhythmical whup” 
as he beats rugs. Or in the winter, the firm 
regular slide of his snow shovel. 


Children’s Voices 
Children’s voices are among every day 
pleasant sounds, but Mrs. Appleyard re- 
minds us specifically of this one: “. . . the 
kind of noise a small child makes when he 
is tired and happy and the day is over and 
he is alone and talks to an unseen friend.” 
Mrs. Appleyard talks often of the sound 
of “horses hooves going thud thock, thud 
thock, on the firm turf.” She also speaks 
of the softer thud of human feet dancing 
on the grass. At the fourth of July party 
on the Appleyards’ lawn in Vermont “there 
is the loud clashing of swords (wooden) 
and the sword dancers run on. Their feet 
thud softly on the grass as they grasp sword 

points and whirl into the ring.” 
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At the same party she describes the 
sparklers: “Any child big enough to run 
has one and they all run. The sparklers go 
dipping, swirling, swooping. They are 
snowflakes that spit fire. The lawn is a 
dark pool spangled with moving lights. 
Camptown Races is the tune. Doo-da, Doo- 
da, puffs the accordion. The fizzing stars 
go shooting up in the air. One sputters 
and fades to a red point. The owner runs 

. . and plunges the glowing wire into 
a pail of water. . . . The sparkler goes out 
with a hiss.” 

These sounds touched Mrs. Appleyard’s 
life, but there may be others which you 
have experienced and recall with more 
pleasure. For example, she does not men- 
tion the sound of the waves at the shore. 
Or if you are an expert swimmer you would 
find music in the rhythmic beat of the per- 
fect flutter-kick with a powerful crawl, as 
a tennis player would find it in the rhyth- 
mic pings of balls against racket strings in 
a good tennis match. 

When I talk about the pleasure of re- 
hearing sounds of every day living, | am 
not gushing Pollyanna-ism, I simply be- 
lieve in facing things as they are. A few 
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of us can no longer hear some things and 
many of us hear nothing at all (except the 
roar of our own brain factories!), and 
since nothing can be done about it, we 
might as well practice remembering sounds 
if they please us. Anyhow, I, for one, 
found entertainment and relief from im- 
posed silence, when I noticed Mrs. Apple- 
yard’s frequent appreciation of sounds. 

There is poetry in this appreciative de- 
scription: “The air is full of pleasant 
sounds: the rush and gurgle of the brook; 
crows in argument among the pines; the 
rhythmic clatter of the mowing machine. 
A woodpecker is swinging back his scarlet- 
marked head and tapping out a message in 
Morse code on the Dutchess apple tree. The 
hummingbird’s wings whirr as his ruby 
throat quivers among the larkspur. With 
the thunder of wheels and of horses’ feet 
another load of hay rumbles into the barn. 
Into this symphony comes the pleasantest 
sound of all: the stinging rattle of peas fall- 
ing into a shining tin pan. 

“Peas so shelled, Mrs. Appleyard be- 
lieves, are more than food. Eating them, 
even three helpings at a meal, is not glut- 
tony, but a rite. They are summer itself.” 





Two Poems 


By ANNA Vous 


MY PINE TREE 


From my rocking chair, I see 

My Pine Tree. 

Jack Frost came to us over night 

And leaves the trees 

As b'ack as dust by his departure. 

But you, my Pine Tree, stand like a star 
In all the freezing weather. 


Oh, Pine Tree, 
Oh, Pine Tree, 


I love your green ensemble! 


Your leaves give us hope anew 

To plow and plant again. 

Jack Frost kills in cruelty 

But you tell us just to keep on planting. 


Oh, Pine Tree, 
Oh, Pine Tree, 


I love your green ensemble! 


MY SON 


Looking from my window, 
I see the boys at play, 
Cheeks a-glow, 
Eyes a-shine. 
It is such fun to see, and I-now 
That one of them is mine. 


Years are fleeing, boys ave growing 
Into men, at such a pace; 

Strong and healthy, ready to face Life. 
And one of them is mine. 


I am sitting at the window 

And dreaming it is War. 
War! War! War! 

I see the soldiers marching 
And waving goodbye, 

And one of them is mine! 
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Seasoning the Cup of Plenty 


By Rutu Rosinson 


NE day recently when I was waiting 
() for a friend in the Cleveland Pub- 

lic Library, I went into the reference 
room and thumbed through an enormous 
volume of quotations. For days, I had been 
living in a glow of pleasure brought on by 
unexpected expressions of friendliness from 
several persons. In this mood, my atten- 
tion naturally directed itself toward the sub- 
ject of Friendship in this book of quota- 
tions, and I was impressed with the fol- 
lowing thought of T. O. O’Beirne’s: “A 
friend gilds the scene of life with sunshine, 
seasons the cup of plenty, assuages fear, 
quickens hope, and animates pleasure.” 


One of the Minority 


During the next few weeks, my mind re- 
viewed numerous conversations that I had 
had from time to time with different hard of 
hearing persons who seemed to feel that 
deafness sets us off as a group apart from 
other people; that no one wants us around; 
that there isn’t anyone who wants to be 
bothered with us; that deafness is the very 
worst of all physical handicaps; and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

Recalling these conversations, | was re- 
minded of the early days of my own deaf- 
ness when I too was inclined to believe 
that it was the worst blight that could have 
befallen me. At that time, I was a high 
school student and had all of a young per- 
son’s desire to follow along with the mob 
and be like everyone else. There were 
only two hard of hearing students in that 
high school, and I simply hated being one 
of those who differed in any way from the 
majority. Young people do not enjoy be- 
ing in any minority group. 


Floundering Around 


I was graduated from high school, in 
spite of deafness, at a time when little or 
nothing was known about lip reading or 
earphones in the section of the United 


States where I lived. During the next ten 
years I floundered around, working at this 
and at that, earning money, but not adding 
much gayety to life for anyone else nor 
getting much pleasure out of it for myself, 
because I was growing deafer and deafer 
and did not know what to do about it. I 
was shirking my responsibility toward my 
own physical handicap and making no ef- 
fort to overcome it; walking in circles and 
going nowhere at all. 

Naturally, people were not particularly 
thrilled at being with me when they had to 
repeat everything they said over and over 
again and when they had to talk loudly 
enough to attract not only my attention 
but everyone else’s as well. 

In the meantime I had moved to Ohio, 
not far from the Pennsylvania border, and 
it was my good fortune to go to Pittsburgh 
and take the regular course of lessons at 
the Pittsburgh School of Lip Reading. 
There I met a group of hard of hearing 
persons whose cheerful attitude toward 
deafness literally put me to shame. Why, 
I could not be down-hearted among such 
people! 


Progressive Effort 


During the days of study in Pittsburgh, 
I learned that the effect of deafness on the 
personality can be overcome only by con- 
tinuous effort, day in and day out, with no 
yielding to the inner urge “to take things 
easy” for a while. It cannot be overcome 
by spurts of effort, by attending lip read- 
ing or voice correction classes for several 
days and then missing classes for six 
months, or by wearing an earphone for 
several days and then not using it again for 
weeks. The effort has to be progressive 
all along the way. It isn’t easy to keep 
everlastingly at it, forever ’n ever, but that 
is the only way that brings satisfactory re- 
sults. 
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My position with a Youngstown printing 
and publishing company had been held for 
me while I took the lip reading lessons in 
Pittsburgh, and I returned to my work 
with an improved attitude toward deafness 
in particular and toward the world in gen- 
eral. No longer was | the only person in 
existence with impaired hearing, as I had 
once thought I was. No longer were people 
working against me as they had once 
seemed to be doing. I was ready to chal- 
lenge every statement made by the hard 
of hearing that our hearing contemporaries 
wish to avoid us. 

True, in spite of all we can do, we con- 
tinue to find disgruntled persons who are 
ill-mannered toward everyone they meet. 
including those of us who do not hear well. 
It isn’t our deafness that antagonizes them. 
They would be just as impatient with us if 
we had perfect hearing, but happened to 
bother them in some way. These are the 
persons who always step out of bed in the 
morning on the wrong foot and are always 
thirsting for something to fuss about. They 
aren't worth our attention. To offset this 
type of individual, there are more than 
enough of the understanding group who 
wish to help us and who will cooperate with 
us if they are given a chance. 


Correspondence Friends 


During my high school days, there were 
two chums who stood by me loyally, and 
now after thirty years we still keep in 
touch with one another occasionally by 
correspondence. We are widely separated 
by the distance that lies between us and 
they have families of their own to claim 
their attention. I enjoy their letters im- 
mensely, and Christmas wouldn’t be Christ- 
mas at all unless | had messages from Fern 
and Etta. 

There are a number of other correspond- 
ence friends with whom I have kept in con- 
tact over a long period of years, chief 
among them being R. V. V., with whom I 
attended grammar school, long before my 
deafness started. We were separated in 
1904 when she went to the Pacific Coast to 
live. We have corresponded with each oth- 
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er during all these years since 1904—figure 
out the length of time for yourself!—and 
weve seen each other only once in the 
interim. FRIENDSHIP? Yes—spelled en- 


tirely with capital letters! 


Home Town Friends 


Lakewood, Ohio, my present home town, 
is fifth of the towns and cities in which I 
have lived. It is a satisfaction to remem- 
ber the friendships made in each place, 
friendships equally divided between hear- 
ing and hard of hearing persons. 

Outstanding in my relations with people 
is the fine spirit of love and companionship 
existing between my brother and myself. 
We are decidedly different in temperament, 
and his hearing is 100% perfect, but we 
share a mutual interest and love of music, 
books, and out of door life. Only once 
during all these years can I remember any 
outburst of impatience from him on ac- 
count of my deafness, and that was all my 
own fault. I asked for it, and he gave it 
to me! 

It would be unfair to these other loyal 
friends of mine to single out any one or 
two of them to the exclusion of the others. 
They are as different from one another as 
day is from night, and all are equally in- 
teresting. 

There are the three persons with whom 
I play piano duets—my brother, Amy W., 
and Marjorie V., there is H. C: G. who al- 
ways is willing to go with me on interesting 
jaunts or to hear concerts given at Sever- 
ance Hall by the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra. There are the two friends of mine, 
married ‘women, Colleada and Edna, who 
share their homes and their children with 
me, especially their young daughters, Carol, 
Aileen, and Carolyn. Aileen and Carolyn 
and their mother were in and out of my 
apartment constantly when they lived near 
me. When they were getting ready to move, 
Carolyn, aged nine, came to me one day 
and said rather forlornly, “Miss Robinson, 
did you know we are going to move?” I 
answered, “Yes, Carolyn, and I don’t like 
to see you go. I want you all to stay here.” 


(Continued on page 470) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


mentioned in this column arouse sufh- 

cient interest in its readers to call forth 
replies. I am often amused to find that my 
most colorful and most hopefully dangled 
flies attract no bites; whereas a chance ob- 
servation of some contributor may bring a 
fusillade of rejoinders. Sometimes the sub- 
ject that most thoroughly annoys some per- 
sons gives others rich food for discussion. 
Several wrote to denounce the extrovert- 
introvert controversy of last year: and yet 
that subject aroused more positive reactions 
than any other. Some were bitter concern- 
ing the G.I.A.D. Society, yet the G.1.A.D’s. 
surprised me by their number. Here is a 
letter from a reader who has waited a year 
and a half to express herself, but now does 
so with a flourish. 


“He Who Is Down” 


Deak Motiy MATHER: 

I’ve been on the verge of writing to you 
for several years, ever since your mail-box 
was instituted, in fact. But ’'m not one who 
writes to editors and others, for the simple 
reason that if I ever get started, I shall have 
to resign from my job, give up my home, 
and cut out social life. Ever since I learned 
to read, | have gotten stirred up by things 
I see in the newspapers and magazines. | 
get thrilled, excited, indignant, furious, all 
in the course of half an hour or so, each 
morning. The letters | mentally compose to 
editors, if published, would make a thirty- 
foot bookshelf. Just yesterday, in fact, | 
was reading a book review in a Washington 
newspaper (of a new book by Jules Ro- 
mains), and the reviewer made a remark 
that got me into such a rage, | sprang up 
and started to rush to my typewriter, but 
remembered in time to lay a restraining 
hand on myself. I’m sure you can see that 
writing to editors would be like very strong 
drink to me; once it got hold of me, | would 
never be able to shake off the vice. 

However, I’ve had a subconscious real- 
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ization that sooner or later 1 would write 
to you, since you are devoting yourself to 
my greatest problem (to date) and at the 
same time taking us all out of it by getting 
our minds on other things. That extrovert- 
introvert controversy that raged last year— 
wonder if most readers have forgotien it? 
That letter you published from A.C., Neb- 
raska, was the ultimate comment. I would 
add merely a question as to why certain 
attitudes seem to be regarded as virtuous, 
while opposite attitudes are reprehensible. 
For instance, people who get up early in the 
morning invariably wear an air of con- 
scious virtue, while those of us who like to 
sleep late are looked upon askance, until at 
times we become a bit ashamed of our- 
selves. Yet these people who are always 
boasting about seeing sunrises are yawning 
their heads off at sunset, which is much 
more colorful and varied. 

I very much liked that letter from A.G.B., 
Switzerland, in the December 1941 Mail- 
box, in which he questioned the wisdom of 
pretending that deafness doesn’t matter, as 
some of our members seem to do. Well, 
he’s right. One doesn’t have to be pessimis- 
tic to be realistic. But there is really no 
better basis for a satisfactory life than to 
look facts in the face. Remember that 
rhyme (you’re always quoting poems) that 
starts 

“He who is down need fear no fall, 

He who is low, no pride” ete. 

Now if we accept the fact that we are sim- 
ply not going to get as far as the average 
hearing person who has equal capabilities 
with ours, plus ears, we will enjoy our re- 
duced portion, instead of being disap- 
pointed with it. A few of us (yes, Thomas 
Edison and other rare geniuses) have such 
magnificent gifts, or are so overflowing 
with unselfish love of other people, that all 
they ask of life is the privilege of serving 
their fellow man. But most of us are not 
like that at all; we want to do our part, give 
something, etc., but we also want to get 
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something for ourselves out of life. And 
when we realize that deafness has put us 
behind the eight ball in some respects, it’s 
silly to pretend we are happy over it. But 
if we are realistic, as A.G.B. is, we will en- 
joy what we do get, instead of being forever 
palpitant with starry-eyed expectancy, and 
forever disappointed. 
F.S.B.—District of Columbia. 


“Starry-Eyed Expectancy” 


Now, I don’t agree with that. For one 
thing, I have taken an intense dislike to 
the word “realistic,” ever since the French 
leaders in the present war foisted it upon 
an astounded and disappointed world as an 
excuse for defeatism. On the other hand, 
I deny that the only alternative to being 
“realistic” is a state of being starry-eyed 
and expectant — and subsequently disap- 
pointed. We can adopt a positive and ex- 
pectant attitude toward life without being 
guilelessly naive; just as we can adapt our- 
selves to limitations without over-emphasiz- 
ing them. And I am not at all sure that 
the mere fact of deafness sets a person 
“low” on the ladder of achievement—or 
even any lower than he would have been 
with normal hearing—unless he accepts 
lowliness as his natural portion—or half- 
portion—and doesn’t try to do anything 
about it. 

The point of the argument is, I think, 
whether a different handout from the table 
of life is necessarily a smaller handout, a 
half-portion. Obviously, deafness makes a 
difference; it may even change the whole 
direction of one’s life; and I am far from 
saying it is a help or an inspiration or an 
improvement—I’m not that starry-eyed; 
but notwithstanding the deprivation it en- 
tails, each individual remains essentially 
himself in spite of it; and what he is or 
what he becomes is the expression of what 
he has within himself, and not what is 
superimposed on him by a faulty auditory 
mechanism. Also, what he gets out of life 
is compounded of what he brings to life— 
trite as that saying may be. 

If he brings expectancy—a positive ex- 
pectancy, that is—and definitely looks for- 
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ward to receiving whatever he calls good, 
he is likely to get it; if his expectancy is 
negative, and he is always anticipating evil, 
he will get it, for thought is a powerful 
creative force. 

Perhaps I may seem to be wandering 
from the point, for I know F.S.B. is not 
anticipating evil, but is only arguing that 
what hard of hearing persons get is less 
than they would get if they were not hard 
of hearing, and that they are happier if they 
reconcile themselves to that fact; but it 
seems that such a reconciliation is a form 
of looking backward. Unless he is always 
looking backward at what he might have 
been if he had not been deaf, how can the 
hard of hearing person be sure that what 
life gives him is a half-portion? 


“It Might Have Been” 


Once in my American Literature class 
in high school, we were instructed to learn 
our “favorite” quotation from James Rus- 
sell Lowell, and recite it in class. Most of 
us, having no favorite quotation from 
J.R.L,. forgot all about it, and overcame 
the omission by the simple process of pick- 
ing up something recited by another hand- 
waving pupil and repeating it as our own. 
One of the first hand-wavers repeated the 
lines, 


Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, “It might have been.” 


About every second pupil who followed him 
announced that as his or her favorite 
stanza, and a long succession of fourteen 
and fifteen-year-olds gravely repeated that 
melancholy couplet. 

I have disliked it ever since, and it has 
never been a part of my philosophy of life. 
There is no particular bravery in preferring 
to go forward without looking backward, 
but it does make for an easier locomotion. 


A Hearing Aid in a Lumber Yard 


In the Mail Box for May appeared two 
letters from S. L., Ohio, who expressed en- 
thusiastic appreciation for what he had 
gained through reading the VoLTa REVIEW. 
Since then, other letters have come from 
him, and in a way they illustrate what I 
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have said above. At the same time, | don’t 
believe anybody would accuse him of 
starry-eyed expectancy. I owe these letters 
to the kindness of Mrs. Montague. 


You say you hope I am getting along all 
right. In a way I am. I| have a job as a 
laborer in a lumber yard at 40 cents an 
hour —which is a pauper salary in com- 
parison to the 65c-85c-$1.25 my brothers- 
in-law and my brothers are earning in de- 
fense industry jobs, and, although the work 
is very fatiguing and conditions unsanitary, 
] cannot complain, not having any trade 
or training that would have helped me get 
a more agreeable position. After all, few 
people really enjoy earning a living. My 
brother, who gets $1.25 an hour as a tool 
designer, would like to be a musician. My 
brother-in-law, who gets 85 cents an hour 
as a machinist, dreams of a Hollywood ca- 
reer. 

I got this job through the loeal board of 
the U. S. Employment Service. | was sent 
to about fifteen other places before | was 
finally placed. Training was the chief de- 
mand on the part of employers. My defec- 
tive hearing barred me from only about 
three jobs. These three employers did not 
object to my being deaf, but they objected 
to the difficulty in communicating with me. 
A better hearing aid might have been of 
great help. 

I still do not like the hearing aid I now 
use, although | have had it for over a year. 
Speech on the radio is badly distorted, al- 
though music is quite agreeable if it is good 
music. But with a meagre lip reading abili- 
ty, a pad and my aid, | manage to get by 
in daily life. 

I suppose all deaf people have queer ex- 
periences or embarrassing encounters. I 
have had several, but the prize one occurred 
only last week. At the place | work, a saw 
operator had been eyeing my ear piece fur- 
tively for all of two months. Frankly, the 
way he stared at it, and me, was getling on 
my nerves. Well, he finally let his curiosity 
get the better of him, and so, one day while 
I was getting a drink, he came to me and 
asked, 

“What do you wear that flashlight for?” 
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! was so startled | half strangled on a 
mouthful of water, and began to pat my- 
self, hunting for the flashlight I was not 
wearing. I told him it was a hearing aid. 

“What do you wear it for?” he asked. 

“TI can’t hear without it,” | told him. 

“Oh, I see! You are deefy, huh! I never 
sawn one o° them things before.” 

He left me, wagging his head. I| stood 
staring at him, wondering where he had 
lived that he had never seen a person with 
a hearing aid. | see a dozen or more a 
week, and have twice been accosted by 
timid souls who had their hearing aids hid- 
den in their pockets. Both of these timid 
ones wanted to know the make of my instru- 
ment. They both belittled their own and 
whined about not being able to understand 
anyone. Well, I don’t understand everyone, 
but I’ve worn my instrument every day, and 
often have it turned on all day long. Many 
times | turn it on just to hear SOUNDS— 
the footsteps of passers by, the whoosh of 
a speeding car, the far away, spine-tingling 
wail of a train, the shouts of children, and 
the pleasant sound of falling rain. After 
all, few people have anything really im- 
portant to say—all too few. And too few 
deaf people realize this. If they did, they 
would be a lot more contented and happy. 


S. L., Ohio. 
Four Way Telephone Conversation 


I like the way you meet your problems, 
S. L. I hope you will soon obtain more con- 
genial work. In turning your letter over to 
me, Mrs. Montague showed me her reply, 
and I was entertained by one paragraph: 

Personally, if 1 could have one or two 
adjuncts of hearing restored to me, I'd 
rather have the telephone than anything 
else. That may sound absurd, as few per- 
sons say anything worth hearing over the 
telephone; but I have had more difficulty 
and have missed more appointments and 
more good times through not being able to 
telephone than through any other agency 
connected with the fact of deafness. After 
a struggle with a four-way telephone con- 
versation such as I not infrequently have to 
engage in, trying to get something over to 
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another totally deaf friend, with two hear- 
ing persons holding telephone receivers and 
reporting at either end, I have been on the 
verge of nervous collapse. The hearing per- 
sons are apt to get confused in their efforts 
to report accurately; also, they are often 
interrupted by one or the other of us if they 
make a mistake, as they often do; and then 
they try to take things into their own hands 
and boss whatever project is being dis- 
cussed. And if they happen to be strangers, 
they are doubly upset trying to make the 
two of us understand what they say. Some 
persons may believe that loss of music is the 
greatest deprivation deafness entails; but 
you may have Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
and give me the telephone. 


H. M., District of Columbia. 


The Volta Review—Bright Little Boat 


Here is another letter from S. L. 

I don’t see why I shouldn’t face my prob- 
lems honestly and without evasion or alibi, 
since that is what all the articles in the 
VoLta REVIEW advise, if not directly, then 
suggestively. Isn’t that the philosophy guid- 
ing your bright little boat through life’s 
perpetual typhoon? Well then, why shower 
me with rose petals for doing what you be- 
lieve a deaf person should do? If there is 
anything remarkable in my attitude toward 
my deafness and the problems it presents, 
it is all due to your nice little magazine. I'll 
prove it here. 

I have already told you what a torpid 
individual | was before I started reading 
the Votta Review. | would still be a torpid 
tortoise, living in a shell, if it had not been 
for you people at the Volta Bureau. No 
sooner did I| start reading the Vouta ReE- 
VIEW than I went job hunting. A regular 
Golgotha it was, too, tramping from office 
to office, from factory to factory. But I 
kept on and finally landed a job. It isn’t 
the world’s best job, but neither is it the 
worst. | sometimes worked in temperatures 
up to 140 degrees in the lumber seasoning 
kilns and there were days when I swallowed 
and breathed enough dust to start a victory 
garden. 

Do you notice the sudden emphasis on 
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“were?” Well, those days are perhaps over. 
After less than three months, I have got a 
promotion, of a sort. | am now an as. 
sistant pipe fitter. There are over a hun- 
dred miles of pipe in this factory, and | 
help a wizened little gnome repair the in- 
testinal difficulties of this industrial be. 
hemoth. It is a dirty, hot job; but, as Joe, 
the foreman, said when he told me about 
my promotion, “Hell, pipe fitting is no 
cinch, but it’s a trade. Learn it, and you'll 
be a lot better off than the weak-brained, 
ironed-backed bohunks you're juggling 
lumber with now. Give it a whirl. If you 
don’t like it, you can come back to the yard 
and start juggling again.” 


A H.O.H. Pipe Fitter 

So | “gave it a whirl.” In the week that 
I have been on this job, I have learned how 
to cut pipe, how to thread pipe, how to op- 
erate a hand drill and a radial drill and a 
grinder. Radial drill and grinder operators 
are in great demand in war industries, and 
get first class wages. And do you know 
what salary a marine pipe fitter gets? 
Ultra, first class, de luxe, unbelievable. The 
little gnome who is my boss drools when 
he tells of packing up and going to Seattle, 
San Diego, Bremerton, or one of the other 
ship building centers. 

Anyhow, I am learning a trade; and you 
see, because of the VoLTA REVIEW, instead 
of stagnating, | am now on equal footing 
with a couple of million other grubbers af- 
ter daily bread, an active member of the 
industrial world. Socially, of course, | am 
still pretty much of a zero, but I have never 
had ambitions to be the life of the party. 


“Ears and the Man” 


The other day, while | was nosing about 
in a book store, | found, buried under a 
pile of literary rubbish, a small book, “Ears 
and the Man,” by Peck, Samuelson and 
Lehman. It is a very interesting little book, 
and I bought it to add to my pile of litera- 
ture on deafness. I liked especially the 
chapters entitled “Ears and the Mind,” and 
“Lives Rebuilded.” Personally, I believe 
that the so-called psychological effects of 

(Continued on page 468) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Merseyside Social Club Carries On 
A letter from Miss Alfreda Fisher, of 


Liverpool, England, gives some response 
to a question that comes frequently to the 
Volta Bureau: “What are the hard of hear- 
ing doing in England?” The answer is 
that, like all the English, they are carrying 
on. Miss Fisher’s letter explains this 
graphically : 


As you will appreciate, one is working under 
extra pressure here just now, short-handed in 
all the work that one undertakes. Also, my 
home had recently been blasted when your letter 
arrived. ... 

For the hard of hearing there is little more 
being done at present than the running of un- 
related lip reading classes and social clubs. When 
the war is over, I hope we can get the various . 
clubs and classes to cooperate and exchange 
ideas. .. . Our Merseyside Club was started near- 
ly five years ago by a group of the hard of hear- 
ing themselves. . . . The encouragement and 
backing for our first meeting came from a com- 
mittee of doctors, social workers, and education- 
ists whose work had made them aware of how 
neglected the hard of hearing are. Apart from 
this preliminary encouragement the club has been 
organized and run entirely by the hard of hearing 
themselves. A small committee from the original 
group of workers still exists, but does not meet 
at present. We hope to use it for further research 
and expansion of work for the hard of hearing 
when this becomes possible again. Meantime, 
our club carries on mainly for social purposes 
and lip reading practice, and we pay our own 
way in all respects. 


Miss Fisher inclosed the January, 1942 
issue of Hear Here, the magazine of the 
Merseyside Social Club for Hard of Hear- 
ing People. It is an eight-page printed 
brochure with an editorial, several articles, 
and a poem, all interesting and well writ- 
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ten. It announces as the objects of the 
club: “To provide easy social intercourse 
among deafened people and their friends 
by means of whist drives, amateur dramat- 
ics, silent film shows, rambling, keep-fit 
classes, and lip reading practice.” 





The Hearing Aid Situation in England 
A recent letter from England indicates 
that hearing aid users are having less diffi- 
culty than they were at one time during 
the war. MR. W. H. PETTIFOR, a telephone 
engineer, 11, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S. W. 1, writes as follows: 
Batteries: 

The users of electrical aids have found 
the battery supply held up at times. The 
battery manufacturers, in consultation with 
the retailers of deaf aids, have now discon- 
tinued manufacturing a large number of 
deaf aid batteries, for which the demand 
was small. The elimination of these odd 
batteries has enabled the manufacturers 
to expedite deliveries of the popular types, 
which in some cases are sold by a large 
number of retailers. A purchase tax is 
now added to all batteries, thus increasing 
the running costs. 

When a particular type of battery is 
temporarily or permanently unobtainable 
it is generally possible to offer an alter- 
native. This may involve changing the 
battery plug or other fittings, but it pre- 
vents the user from being without an aid. 
Repairs: 

Repairs of electrical aids of various 
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types are not made as quickly as formerly, 
mainly due to shortage of labor. ‘This does 
not inconvenience the majority of users, 
who, if they have no duplicate, can have 
the loan of an instrument during the re- 
pair of their own. 

The users of valve (vacuum tube) aids, 
who constitute an ever growing number in 
this country, have had very little delay 
with their repairs and replacements. Valves 
are now supplied on a quota basis, which 
up to the present has worked very well. 
Von-electrical Aids: 

Users of non-electrical aids have not 
been troubled much except where replace- 
ments are necessary. Some non-electrical 
aids are now unobtainable, but repairs can 
usually be carried out to damaged instru- 
ments. I strongly recommend all users of 
electrical aids to have a non-electrical aid, 
preferably a long speaking tube. This, al- 
though suitable only for individual conver- 
sation, prevents them from being entirely 
cut off from intercourse in case anything 
happens to the electrical instrument. 

My experience in fitting the deaf with 
aids to hearing extends over twenty-five 
years, so I am in a position to compare the 
present conditions with those of a number 
of years previous. Knowing most of the 
retailers in this country, I feel very confi- 
dent that the deaf will have every consider- 
ation shown and help given to them and 
will be able to carry out their various du- 
ties with a minimum of difficulty and take 
their full share in furthering the war effort. 





The Pharos Club of Vancouver 

The Pharos Club for Hard of Hearing 
Young People, organized in Vancouver, 
B. C., in 1940, publishes a little paper 
called The Pharos Light. Both club and 
paper take their name from the Lighthouse 
of Pharos, built about 300 B. C., and one 
of the seven wonders of the world. The 
bulletin is issued four times a year, and 
gives news of the club activities. The aim 
of the club “is to make life more whole- 
some and happier for hard of hearing 
young people.” It has no connection with 
any other organization. 
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The Delaware School for the Deaf 


Until 1929, Delaware had no school for 
the deaf. Deaf children were sent for in- 
struction to neighboring states, usually 
Pennsylvania, but as a petition had to be 
filed with the governor on behalf of each 
child, and appropriations in each case had 
to be made by the legislature, the child was 
often six or seven or even older, before he 
was admitted to any school. In 1928, Miss 
Margaret Sterck, a teacher of the deaf, 
began to work on this problem, and in 
1929 she opened a day school in Wilming- 
ton, with seven pupils, the state paying 
tuition for four. This was accomplished 
when the authorities learned that the tuition 
for four children in a day school was equi- 
valent to the expense of sending two chil- 
dren outside the state to be taught. 

With the cooperation of several organiza- 
tions, the school has grown steadily in size 
and usefulness. The mother of a young 
deaf girl secured the interest of the Junior 
League, and since 1930 the Junior League 
has provided active aid, paying for the 
tuition of several pupils, paying for board 
in foster homes for several out of town 
pupils, serving hot lunches every school 
day, and providing transportation for those 
who live at a distance. 

In 1934, the school was incorporated. 
The building in which it was housed had 
been purchased a few years previously, and 
space has been added as the number of 
pupils grew. Twenty-seven pupils have 
received instruction since the school was 
opened. Of that number twelve have been 
prepared to take full time or part time 
classes with normally hearing children. 
During 1941, the state paid tuition for 
thirteen children, two tuitions were paid 
by the Junior League, and one child was 
paid for by his parents. 

The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. have pro- 
vided swimming and gymnasium once a 
week. Each summer the children are taken 
to Camp Lewes, near Wilmington, where 
they remain under Miss Sterck’s instruc- 
tion, and have the advantage of outdoor 
life. Last summer, through a generous 
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i rearnater with impaired hear- 
ing have learned how wonderfully 
helpful the Western Electric vacu- 
um tube Audiphone can be. 

Freed from the nervous tension of 
straining to hear, they feel younger 
—more fit, physically and mentally, 
to face the future. Hearing easily 
helps them live fully again. 


Why do so many choose 
the Audiphone? 


It is a product of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and Western Electric — 
creators of your Bell Telephone, best 
known hearing aid in the world. 
The Ortho-tronic Audiphone has 
a revolutionary circuit — Stabilized 


and what a thrill it is to © 


HEAR CLEARLY AGAIN!” 







Feedback—which permits greater 
amplification without distortion, giv- 
ing living, vibrant sound. 

A Tone Discriminator helps clarify 
speech in noisy places. Overload Limi- 
tation prevents blasts from loud 
sounds. Sealed crystal microphone is 
stabilized against changes in temper- 
ature and humidity. 

Try the Audiphone 
A free audiometric test will enable the 
dealer to recommend the Audiphone 
model best suited to your needs. Try 
the Ortho-tronic—hearing is believing. 
There’s a nation-wide dealer organi- 
zation to serve you—send the coupon 
today for the nearest dealer’s name. 


“T bought my NEW EARS today— 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Graybar Bldg. , New York. VA-o 


(In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. , Montreal—In all other coun- 
tries: Western Electric Export Corp., 20 Vandam Sireet, New York.) 


Western Eleciric 


namre of nearest Audiphone dealer. 


AUDIPHONES 


by the makers of 





Name 





Address 





I 
I 
Please send me booklet «Your Key to Hearing Happiness’’ and j 
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BELL TELEPHONES 
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donation, it was possible for them to re- 
main at camp two months. 

The children are admitted at the age of 
three. Speech and lip reading are stressed 
from the start, and every possible use is 
made of hearing. Where individual hearing 
aids are indicated, these are procured if 
possible. Three of the classrooms are 
equipped with group aids. 

Last year several of the pupils attended 
public or private schools for hearing chil- 
dren in the mornings, and returned to the 
school for the deaf in the afternoons for 
lip reading, speech, and help with home 
work. Several of the former pupils are 
now doing full time work in public school. 
One of the former pupils who attended a 
private school for the deaf in Maryland, 
made the junior football team ene year— 
a remarkable feat, as he had been handi- 
capped by partial paralysis as well as by 
deafness. He is now in business school 
and doing well. Another former pupil is at 
the Wilmington Academy of Art. 

Speaking of some of these pupils who 
have entered schools for the hearing, a re- 
cent report of the school says, “In every 
one there is a general improvement since 
they have been attending schools with hear- 
ing children. Their relationships with peo- 
ple in general are more natural and spon- 
taneous, and their speech and speech read- 
ing show marked improvement. Exverience 
has taught us that when the children are 
placed in new surroundings and among 
strangers they acquire the habit of doing 
their best to understand and to be under- 
stood. They have to depend entirely upon 
themselves; thus they become more alert 
and independent. For this reason, when 
deaf children reach a certain point in their 
education it is important that they have 
an opportunity to go on with normally 
hearing young people if they are to learn 
to meet life’s situations adequately and sat- 
isfactorily. 





Anniversary for New York School 


The New York School for the Deaf cele- 
brated its 125th anniversary May 22, when 
the annual Commencement Exercises were 
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made the occasion of a special ceremony. 
Nineteen boys of the 1942 class received 
certificates of graduation. 





Stumping the Otologists 


lf you are interested in compendiums, 
there was a remarkable example of concise- 
ly presented—or suggested—information in 
the April 1941 Laryngoscope. The leading 
article is an “Examination in the History 
of Otology,” consisting of one hundred 
questions prepared by Dr. Victor Robinson 
of the Temple University School of Medi- 
cine, Philadelphia. The questions, or as- 
signments for research, cover a vast field, 
including the medical, otological, artistic, 
literary, historic, educational and biological 
aspects of deafness. Just reading them is 
an educational pastime. Here are a few of 
them: 


5. What evidence of aural pathology has been 
found in mummies and in the skulls of predy- 
nastic Egyptians? What proof have we that th: 
ancient Egyptians suffered from mastoiditis? Dis- 
cuss the otologic cases in the Edwin Smith Papy- 
rus (17th century B. C.) and the prescriptions 
for disorders of the ear in the Papyrus Ebers 
(16th Century B. C.) 

15. Trace the jurisprudence of deaf-mutism 
from the Code of Justinian to the Commentaries 
of Blackstone. 

18. Write an essay on one of the following 
subjects: (a) Mediaeval saints who cured the 
deaf; (b) The dawn of the education of the 
deaf; (c) British teachers of the deaf in the 
seventeenth century; (d) A comparison of Jacob 
Rodriques Pereire and Charles Michel de l’Epée. 

24. Trace the development of the battle be- 
tween the manual method and lip reading. 

25. Who was the first to declare the im- 
portance of teaching the deaf to read and write? 
Who was the first teacher of the deaf? Who wrote 
the earliest document on the education of the 
deaf? Who devised the first alphabet for the 
deaf? Who wrote the earliest textbook on articu- 
lation instruction? Who wrote the first book on 
lip reading? Who is called the Apostle of the 
Deaf? 

30. Write on: Jonathan Swift as a victim of 
Méniére’s disease. 

33. Who invented the speaking-trumpet? ear- 
trumpet? tuning-fork? otoscope? otophone? 
acoumeter ? 

36. Name the educators of the deaf to whom 
monuments have been erected. Illustrate your 
paper with photographs of these monuments. 

39. Construct a one-act play on any of the 
following themes: (a) The Nottinghampshire 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone. a vacuum tube hearing device 
...a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 34™ STREET - NEW YORK,N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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clergyman, William Holder, teaching the deaf- 
mute, Alexander Popham, to speak; (b) Samuel 
Johnson pays a visit to Thomas Braidwood’s 
school for the deaf in Edinburgh; (c) the open- 
ing day of James Yearsley’s aural institution in 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly; (d) William Robert 
Wills Wilde, founder of otology in Ireland, read- 
ing the proofs of his Aural Surgery; (e) The 
Baroness Mayer de Rothschild establishing the 
Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb under the direction of William Van 
Praeagh, the Dutch-born pioneer of lip reading 
in England. 

48. Write on: A study of the partial deafness 
of Arthur Schopenhauer. 

51. What British otologist is quoted in the 
opening chapter of Charles Darwin’s Descent of 
Man? 

65. Write on: Hans Wilhelm Meyer (1824- 
1895) father of otology in Denmark, and bene- 
factor of childhood in all nations. 

68. Make a list of valuable hearing-aids, and 
another list of fraudulent hearing-aids. 

76. Trace the principle of binaural listening, 
as expounded by John William Strutt Rayleigh, 
from its extension to the use of artificial ears 
to its application in the detection and location 
of aeroplanes and submarines. With what name 
did Lord Rayleigh sign his early papers in 
physics? Where did he describe his experiments 
in resonance, limit of audibilit:, and direction of 
sound? 

88. The following were deaf or extremely 
hard of hearing: the inventor of the phonograph; 
the newspaperman who composed the _ baseball 
classic, Casey at the Bat, of which it is said that 
ten thousand impostors claimed the authorship; 
and the physiologist who wrote The Elements 
of the Science of Nutrition. Identify these 
Americans, and prepare an article suitable for a 
magazine of general circulation on: Defeating the 
Disability of Deafness—the American way of 
overcoming an ancient handicap. 

92. What school for the deaf was designed and 
built under the direction of a deaf architect? 
Illustrate your paper with the blueprints. 

95. What is the otologic interest in Clarence 
Darrow’s The Story of My Life? 

97. Discuss: The teaching of lip reading as a 
career for superior women; with references to the 
American pioneers, Sarah Fuller, Harriet Rogers, 
Mary True; and the late workers, Sarah Warren 
Keeler, Alice Jennings, Lillie Eginton Warren, 
Sarah Allen Jordan, Martha Bruhn, and the sis- 
ters Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie. 

99. Prepare a pageant illustrating the main 
events in the careers of the three generations of 
the Bell family: Alexander Bell (1790-1865), 
Alexander Melville Bell (1819-1905), Alexander 
Graham Bell (1847-1922). The pageant is to 
bring out the significance of this family in the 
story of speech and the education of the deaf. 
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Assignment for English 9A 


(Continued from page 442) 


I also like to walk; it seems to make me 
feel better. I always walk fast, so people 
have to catch up with me, or match their 
steps to mine. 

In the summer I| work to save money for 
school or Christmas. My aunt always asks 
me to take care of her little girl. I like to 
take care of little babies. They are sweet 
and aren’t too much trouble. 

Whenever I have any extra money I go 
to a movie. During my sophomore year, 
I shall join the Student Activity Associa- 
tion, and I shall go to the football and 
basketball games. I always hope our team 
wins. In the summer I play tennis, and 
go swimming occasionally. 

I am fond of music. I love to feel the 
vibrations on the radio. Some day I’m 
going to take piano lessons so that I will 
be able to play all to myself. 

Insects like bugs scare me to death. Once 
a spider crawled on my leg and was about 
to go inside my sock, but I kept screaming 
to my brother to brush it off. He just 
laughed, and made me lose my temper. 
I chased him down the steps, which then 
caused the spider to fall off. 

When I was in the sixth grade, I ap- 
peared in a play called “The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol.” I loved that story. Don’t you? 

After I graduate, | might go to the Uni- 
versity and take a course in library work. 
I am not sure. Only time can tell. 





America: We Sing It; Let’s See It 


(Continued from page 450) 


George Rogers Clarke. And there is New 
Harmony, home of the first of several Amer- 
ican experiments in communal living, cen- 
ter of much pioneering in liberal thought. 
There is the little village of Santa Claus, 
whose postmaster is overwhelmed with all 
the mail that pours in at Christmas time to 
be cancelled with a Santa Claus stamp for 
the little ones and the stamp collectors. 
There are little villages with such unbe- 
lievable names as Bean Blossom and Bear 
Wallow. homes of a sturdy breed of folk 
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who carry on their affairs in a manner en- 
tirely different from that customary in the 
big city. 

If you are interested in history, you will 
be amazed at the mass of interesting infor- 
mation you can gather. If your hobby be 
plants, trees, flowers or birds, ride it in 
your own back yard, and branch out from 
there. It is better to know the toad that 
lives under your own doorstep than to 
have species from the other side of the 
world preserved in alcohol in your study. 
If your love be photography. there are 
things to photograph on every hand. - 

Once in a while on a trip of this sort 
one finds a kindred soul and makes another 
friend. I’m always unusually elated when 
I do that, for real, deep-down friendships 
are real values and real treasures. As “Our 
Miss Boo” says, “Strangers are just your 
friends that you don’t know yet.” 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 460) 


deafness are exaggerated. I do not believe 
that deafness alone, of all afflictions, makes 
people moody, sullen, taciturn and secluded. 
I have a relative who lost an eye in a street 
brawl, and he has been victim to the psy- 
chological changes the authors of “Ears and 
the Man” seem to consider as being rooted 
only in deafness. My belief is that any af- 
fliction emphasizes a person’s real charac- 
ter, brings to the surface all of his real 
traits, traits he has managed to conceal, per- 
haps. The deaf aren’t the only ones who 
indulge in self pity or become psychopaths. 


S. L., Ohio. 


“The Volta Review Is Grand” 


We have been devoting so much space 
to the psychology of deafness, I cannot 
quote from the other communications in the 
Mail Box this month. Several wrote to com- 
ment on the letters from Australia, and one 
reader who has visited that country was 
especially interested in the discussion of 
characteristic national expressions of Au- 
stralia and the U. S. A. 

D. M., of Ohio, writes to ask why the 
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VoL_ta REviEW isn’t sold on newsstands. 
“I am not a subscriber,” she says, “but a 
friend mails me her copies as soon as she 
has read them, and I think the magazine is 
grand. I wish more hard of hearing persons 
knew about it. 
stcnds, I am sure there would be a surpris- 
ing increase in circulation.” 

E. H. R., of California, sends me a quo- 
tation from Thoreau’s poem /nspiration, 
“I hear beyond the range of sound.” I like 
that. She adds flatteringly, “Your work 
continues tops,” which is most encouraging, 
and I like that, too. 

Mrs. Montague tells me that a friend of 
hers thinks the Mail Box missed the point 
in the discussion with A. B., of Switzerland 
in July. She says “Molly did not get his 
letter straight.” On reading over what he 
said and what I said, | believe they are 
right, and that I did miss the point. But 
that will have to wait until next time, and 
meanwhile we'll see if anybody else thinks 


If it were sold on news- 


so, too. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 





School of Domestic Science 
(Continued from page 441) 


Canning and preserving of food—They 
learn to salt, sterilize and pickle vegetables; 
to sterilize and preserve fruits. 

Care of fur and leather—Farmers keep 
the skins of cattle, horses, sheep and pigs, 
which may be prepared at home or at least 
dried or salted till they are taken to the 
tanner’s. Skins of fur-bearing animals are 
stretched and dried, then taken to a profes- 
sional finisher. 

Care of tobacco—There is much growing 
of tobacco in the Province, and the girls 
should know something of the drying and 
sorting processes, the bundling, etc. 

Horticulture and gardening—tThe girls 
get acquainted with a garden, the necessary 
tools, etc., and learn how to pick and sort 
fruits and vegetables and to keep them 
fresh. They learn something of trees, their 
names and uses. 

Home care and nursing—The girls learn 
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| Frequency Control—aA Vacolite patent. most hearing losses by air conduction. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
BROCKTON (Massachusetts) 

208 Warren Avenue 

Y% Mrs. Esther Townsend 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI (Ohio) 

24 E. 6th St., Suite 700 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
CONCORD (New Hampshire) 

99 Rockingham Street 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
GREENFIELD (Massachusetts) 

Franklin County Society, 308 Main Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

1020 Court Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MOBILE (Alabama) 

11 South Georgia Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD (Massachusetts) 

588 Pleasant St. 
NEWARK (New Jersey) 

53 Washington Street 
OWOSSO (Michigan) 

531 Pine Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
ROCHESTER (New York) 

120 Clinton Avenue South 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 South Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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the general rules of hygiene, bandages, fi 
aid; treatment of common ills, consi 


colds, nose-bleed, chills, indigestion, consti. 


pation, chilbains; care of sick persons; th 
use of douches, hot water bags, ice bags 
clinical thermometers, etc. : 

All of this work is going very well. 
girls enjoy it, and a more smiling lot 


faces it would be hard to find. 





Seasoning the Cup of Plenty 


(Continued from page 456) 


“Well,” she said, “I don’t want to move 
either. I don’t want to leave you.” I was 
charmed at the implied compliment. 

Occasionally, I have luncheon with sev- 
eral of these congenial friends when we 
attend special exhibits at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art or go together to various 
other places of interest. 

As a group, the hard of hearing talk too 
much about deafness. We are inclined to 
let our lives revolve around it—a subject 
which has little interest to anyone except 
ourselves. When we talk about deafness, 
we should do so constructively, telling about 
the educational features or humorous inci- 
dents connected with the loss of hearing. 

To offset our inclination to talk about 
deafness, we should learn to pay attention 
to everything that goes on around us and 
acquire hobbies or interests that widen 
our mental horizons. When one’s interests 
cover a wide range, one has little difficulty 
in making friends. 

Let us live with our deafness instead of 
against it! 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 446) 
of activities, and the children who go there 
love it. We are planning to have Betty 
spend a week there in July to see how well 
she gets along away from home, and also 
see how we get along without her. 

Betty, too, likes her coloring books. She 
usually wants me to do one page while she 
does the other, and I use the opportunity 
to practice speech reading. We talk about 
the colors we use. I name the colors and 
have her hand them to me. I also talk in 
her ear while we paint. We can’t be sure 
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“VIBRATUBE~ 
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For “Hopeless”? Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 


Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 














“This little 
device 
brought the 


The turn of a switch 
on the Telephone Am- 
plifier brings a world 
of friendly contacts to many people 
with impaired hearing. It’s a com- 
pact, convenient attachment that fits 
any Bell telephone. 








For a demonstration, drop in 
at your local telephone Business 
Office —there’s no obligation. 
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of the amount of her usable hearing, 
if she is in the mood she will repeat wor 
that have meaning to her when they | 
spoken in her ear. 

It was reassuring to me to be told t 
eating habits straighten out after a ch 
goes to school. We don’t have much of 
problem so far as different foods are com 
cerned, but sometimes it is hard to ke 
Betty at the table to finish a meal. She 
eat a few bites, then jump up and run 
do something else. She always leaves he 
milk until the last, and it is something off 
struggle to get her to drink it. I keep herd 
the table until it is all gone, but it seems 
such a waste of time and energy. I sha 
be glad to have suggestions about that. é 
Mrs. W. P., NortH CAROLINA, — 





Junior Audubon Clubs 


The National Audubon Society am 
nounces a continuation of its program for 
sponsoring Audubon Junior Clubs in the 
interest of conservation. Ten or more chil 
dren of any age may enroll as a Junior 
Club, elect officers and plan their own pro- 
grams, adapting them to their own interests 
and geographic location. A teacher or oth- 
er adult serves as an advisor. The National 
Audubon Society supplies the junior men: 
bers with membership buttons, bird study 
material, and suggestions for club activities. 
The dues are ten cents per child per school 
year. Each child receives a set of six four- 
page bird leaflets, each containing a color 
plate and an outline drawing for coloring, 
Each club receives News on the Wing, Jun 
ior Club paper, published four times during 
the school year. Every club of twenty-five 
or more members will receive the Audubon 
Magazine. The leaflets come in two edi- 
tions: Junior Style, with large type, recom- 
mended for grades below the sixth; and 
Senior Style, with small type, recommended 
for older pupils. All leaflets describe birds 
common to the geographic location of the 
club. Clubs may be enrolled by letter from 
the adult advisor with members’ combined 
dues inclosed. Address, The National Au 
dubon Society, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auriculer Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 














ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 


NOW Two new models of the ALADDIN. Increased power; 


Increased clarity; Decreased size and weight. 





These two new ALADDINS retain all the popular features of the famous Model 7, in- 
cluding the tiny microphone (about the size of a silver dollar) and the “UNIPAK” con- 
struction (combining the amplifier and all batteries in one small, handsome case). In addi- 
tion these new instruments are unbelievably small and light. Visit your ALADDIN dis- 
tributor and see them for yourself. It will be a revelation. Or write direct for the ad- 
dress of your nearest distributor and descriptive pamphlet. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 


74 CHAPEL, ALBANY, N. Y. 


(Some distributor franchises 
still available. ) 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


oy or ae ae ma 
i. ce 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 

















NEW LOW 
PRICE 


GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME .. . Wide range of power. 
e TONE ..... Individual tone con- 
trol. 
e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 
| ae New low drain tubes. 
e ECONOMY . Long life batteries. 
e DESIGN — stream- 
e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York,N. Y. 
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Itinerant Teacher of Deaf Children 
(Continued from page 439) 

15 commands, the names of the family, a 
few colors and the numbers two and three, 
Interest in these things can be aroused and 
maintained with objects, pictures, charts, 
and books. The greater the variety of ways 
in which they are used, the greater the ex. 
perience and more thorough the understand- 
ing of the child. With this foundation it is 
easy gradually to add to the list of words 
understood by means of speechreading. A 
broadening of ideas can be developed as 
the vocabulary increases. 

Now the child has acquired a sense of 
knowledge and he feels the security of 
familiar experience. There is direction and 
sureness in his mental activity. A busy, 
well regulated mind is the basis of content- 
ment and happiness. With just a minimum 
of patience and careful training, little deaf 
children can be taught to face their lives 
with assurance, judgment, and discrimina- 
tion comparable to that of their hearing 
brothers and sisters. 





Southern California Workshop 


“The Conservation of Human Resources 
in Wartime” was the theme of the programs 
given Thursday and Friday, July 2 and 3, 
under the auspices of the Hearing Clinic of 
the University of Southern California. Mr. 
Harry D. Hicker, Chief of the California 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, was 
chairman of the meeting Thursday morn- 
ing, when the topic discussed was “Re- 
habilitation of War Disabled and Physi- 
cally Handicapped Workers in War Indus- 
try.” Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Edythe 
Kennedy, of the California Branch of the 
U. S. Employment Service, presided at a 
meeting to discuss the employment of the 
war disabled and physically handicapped 
in war industries and civil service. On Fri- 
day, the panels discussed methods of safe- 
guarding the health of children and the 
conservation of hearing in the public 
schools. The program committee com- 
prised Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Miss Ruth Bart- 
lett and Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller. Miss 


Helen Scriver was Program Co-ordinator. 
D 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 

C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


| This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 





For further information address 
Dr. Heten Lane, Assistant Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SS 


| 
| Miss Jura M. Connery, Principal 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual __.__________ $10.00 
Series I]. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual_____.___._S>_E__ $17.00 
a eS 
Gesies 1; TE emt M62. ee 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Endurance 
I like the rugged things of earth— 
A gnarled old oak, wind-lashed, 
A granite cliff of age-old birth; 
The sea whose strength is never spent. 
I like the rugged ones of earth 
Who go life’s way with heads unbowed, 
Mature in wisdom, spiced with mirth 
Buffeting the years, dauntless, proud. 
-lone Steen Keltner in the Kansas City Star. 


unbent; 


Let go of Yesterday. Whatever experience 
yesterday gave you, use it. Whatever happiness 
you had, enjoy the memory. But forget the plans 
of yesterday which today has wiped out. Make 
today’s plans bigger, better and more practical, 
Today, remember, is the day you are living. 

—William Moulton Marston. 





Intemperance to most Americans means only 
one thing: overindulgence in alcohol. But for 
every man ruined by the bottle, hundreds dig 
their graves by other forms of intemperance— 
excessive work, roller-coaster emotionalism, worry, 
too violent exercise, or the feverish pursuit of 
pleasure. These things drain our vital energies 
and cruelly punish heart and nerve tissues. 

No one has ever bettered that 2,500-year-old 
Greek formula for the good life: Nothing in ex- 


cess. —Bruce Barton. 


One day I stumbled and fell, and when 
Uncle Peter picked me up, my knees were bleed- 
ing and my wrist was sprained. 

“You hurt yourself because you don’t know how 
to fall,” he said. “That’s the first thing you must 
learn in life: to fall without getting hurt. Fall 
from a chair, from a horse, from success. I'll 
teach you.” 

That summer Uncle Peter taught me the first 
tricks circus children learn; splits, flip-flops, and 
saltos. You could do them only if you were re- 
laxed, but Uncle Peter didn’t yell, “Relax!” as 
the others had done; he showed me how. 

“You're nothing but a soft, crumpled old sock,” 
he explained. Get it? When you're an old sock 
you can fall and not feel it. Old socks can’t get 
hurt and can’t get broken. That’s the whole secret. 
Now let’s play old sock. Don’t resist. All your 
body soft and floppy? No muscles stiff any- 
where?” With that he lifted me from the ground 


and dropped me. And I wasn’t hurt. So I learned © 


my lesson. 

It was one of the most important I have ever 
learned. Later it became not only a physical but 
a mental discipline. Most people try to relax 
merely when resting, but I learned that you also 
work best when you are relaxed. If I get stuck 
when writing a story, or have forgotten something, 
I mentally turn myself into an old sock, and every- 
thing straightens itself out. 

—Vicki Baum. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SUMMER SESSION, JULY 6-AUG. 14 


Teacher Training 
Write 


Beginners and Advanced Sessions. 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. 
for further details. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


School for Little Deaf Children 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 
Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 





Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, =, III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise, thorough analysis of the English 
language. A system of teaching based on the re- 
quirements of the language itself. 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 








WANT ADS 


Well trained, experienced teacher of beginning chil- 
dren desires change for 1942-43. Excellent references. 
Address R. E., c/o the Volta Bureau. 





. 
Certified, experienced oral teacher; capable of teaching 
algebra, language, reading; interested in change, 1942- 
43. Box H-47, Volta Bureau. 
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Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 





A farmer once called his cow Zephyr, 
She seemed such an amiable hephyr. 
When the farmer drew near 
She kicked at his ear— 
And now he is very much dephyr! 


Bill Collector.—The new man had been given 
some rather hopeless accounts to collect, partly 
as a joke, and partly to give him some exper 
ence in the work. To the surprise of the firm 
checks began to arrive promptly in settlement of 
the accounts. The manager called the new maw 
and asked him how he did it. “I didn’t do any 
thing except send out the bills with a little note,” 
said the man. “Let me see a copy of the note,’ 
demanded the manager. The man brought it 
the manager read: “Dear Mr. X——: Unless 
receive your check by return mail for the ful 
amount of the enclosed bill, what we will do will 
amaze you.’ 


A Matter of Viewpoint.—A social worker 
had taken some poor children to a large country 
estate for the weekend. As they were leaving Sun 
day evening, the hostess told the children how 
much she had enjoyed their visit. “Yes, I g 
we cheered you up a lot,” ventured one of t 
girls. “It must be pretty dull living up here 90 | 
far away from everything.” 


Nonsectarian!—The new Congressman readie) 
ly agreed to speak at the church entertainment 
“You may rely on me,” he promised. Fria 
the 2Ist, in the parish hall; at 8 p.m. It’s a nom 
sectarian affair, I suppose?” “Oh, yes, indeedy 
sir,” one of the committee members assured him. 
“Bless your heart, the place was whitewashed 
only last week. Nonsectarian! You won’t find) 
nothing of the sort on the premises, I assure you.” 


Refinished!—The Sunday School superiiil 
tendent noticed a new boy among the children, 
and with his usual kindliness sought to make the 
youngster feel at home. Going up to him hé 
smiled and said, “Hello! Isn’t this a new face?” 
The boy turned a deep red over his freckles’ 
“No—no, sir,” he stammered. “It—it ain’t new 
it’s just been washed, that’s all.” 


Reducing exercise: Move the head slowly 
from side to side when asked to have a secon d 
helping. 


Doctor: “Miss Jones, you're badly in need of a 
little sun and air.’ a 
Miss Jones: “But hadn’t I better get married | 
first ? 1 ley x 





